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Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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AITKEN'S MEDICINE. 
By EUGENE RIMMEL, 


On the 24th inst. will be published, the FIFTH EDITION, in two | 





vols., 8vo., 2,166 pages, in cloth, price 340. Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, 1867. 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF | A complete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1867, 
MEDICINE. | with above One Hundred ‘and Fifty Engravings, illus- 
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oof t . Royal College of Physiciens. “With ri | London: Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 
Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
f Sews with equal ease On any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
gee nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


— Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
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BREAKFAST. 


THE Civit SERVICE GAZETTE has the following :— 





‘“‘There are very few simple articles of food which can boast 
so many valuable and important dietary properties as Cocoa. While 
acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant it provides the. body 
with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. 
These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the manner 
of its preparation; but of late years such close attention has been 
given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa that there is no difficulty 
in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The 
singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic 
preparation of Cocoa has never been surpassed by any experimentalist. 
Far and wide the reputation of Epps’s Cocoa has spread by the 
simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of 
all shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest 
and most beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions. 
This superiority of’ a particular mode of preparation over all 
others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be obtained 
from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 


| to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many -. 


a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


| and a properly nourished frame.” 
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> Comprisi 671, An Introductory Hssay. II. A Series of Illustrative Notes. By Hbwaxp Asx, M.D. Crown 
. A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. With an Introduction, connecting 
the Present with the Past. Demy 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ Be git 
THE CONFESSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Practically Elucidated, in 
_ Seven Dircourses. By Txos. BaRTuerr A.M., Rector of Burton Latimer, and One of the Six Preachers of the 
,, Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. New Riition, 2s. 6d. Pet ) 
THE HOLY WEEK. €ac Day’s Events Harmonized from the Sacred Narrative. By 
‘BE. B. Square royal 16mo., cloth, red edges, 1s, 6d. 
HE EUCHARISTIC FEAST. A Brief Historical Enquiry into the True Nature of the 
yy Lord’s Supper. By Rev. L. P. Mpxorer. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HOMILIES. By HE.en Taytor. Part I. Homilies for some 
of the pony and Holy Days of the Church of England. - Part II. Homilies for the Week. Second Edition, 
18mo., ae, 











THE CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA, 
WANDERINGS AMONG THE FALASHAS IN ABYSSINIA ; Together with a 
Description of the Country and its various Inhabitants, and a Biographical Sketch of King Theodore. With a 
and Twenty Engravings of Scenes and Persons taken on the spot. By the Rev. Henry A. Srey, one of 
the Captives, 8vO., 188 : 

ABYSSINIA : Its Past, Present, and Probable Future. By Rev. Dr. Marcoutovru. With 

Portraits of the Rev. H. A. Stern and Consul Cameron. 8vo., 3s. 
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NALDIRE’ ABLET 
A MEDICATED SOAP (FREE FROM POISON), FOR WASHING DOGS. 
DESTROYS FLEAS, CLEANSES THE SKIN, REMOVES ALL SMELL, AND GIVES BRILLIANOY TO THE COAT. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 1s, St 
CAUTION !—The names of WRIGHT and HOLDSWORTH, London, appear on the wrapper of each genuine 
Tablet. Beware of low-priced and wor imitati ot Mee tas) 
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CHAPTER V.—WHAT KARL WANTED TO SAY. 


TRUDCHEN was quite right in her notions when 
she told Karl Hauptmann that there was not 
much chance of Magdalen coming into Bonn 
on Monday. All Sunday night poor Frau 
Baumgartner was worse, complaining of fresh 
rheumatism, which she attributed to the open 
window of the day before, and moaning over 
Conrad’s probable fate, until, when breakfast- 
time came, Lena was quite tired out, and 
content to obey Triidchen’s orders, which 
were that she should leave the remainder of 
the housework in that young woman’s hands, | 
let Fritz take the two children with him to| 
the pastures, and go herself to lie down and | 
take a little rest. | 

The best refreshment came in the late after- | 
noon, when one of their more distant neigh- 
bours arrived with a note from Karl. Lena 
made her welcome, and begged her to rest 
after her long walk; but she declined, for she 
had still some distance to go, and if she were 
not home by supper-time her husband and 
children would think her lost. After a short 
chat with the Frau and a little questioning 
of Lena about her missing brother, she left 
them, and then Lena was free to run up to 
her own room with her letter and sit down in 
peace to read it. 





THE LOWENBERG. 


miles away was some one who was thinking of 
and feeling for her. 

When they were all gathered together at 
supper her happy face caught her mother’s 
notice, and to account for it Lena had to show 
her letter; but it did not cheer Frau Baum- 
gartner. 

“Karl is a good youth,” she sighed, “ but 
Conrad will not escape. No; they will seize 
him, and he will resist, and doubtless be shot 
down. Ah, my poor son!” 


“Dear mother,” whispered Lena, as she bent | 
over the weeping woman, “let us pray to God | 


to take care of Conrad.” 

But the mother would not be comforted. 
All seemed dark in both past and future. She 
forgot the long peaceful years before these 
trials came upon them; the mercies had gone 
by unnoticed, the chastisement would make 
itself felt. She had not served God in her 
joy, and now in her sorrow He seemed to be 
far away from her. 

The well which supplied the tarm with water 
was some little distance down the valley. It 
was surrounded by a thicket of oak, shrub, and 


on in a narrow belt until it joined a plantation 
|that covered the crest of the hill on which it 
grew, and extended some distance down into a 
neighbouring ravine. As long as the Baum- 





It was short and to the point, and expressed 
its writer’s honest steady affection better than 
he had thought possible. Karl had failed in 
getting his holiday; the hotel was fuller than 
usual, strangers were beginning to arrive, and 
his master could not spare him; so he had 
been obliged to trust to writing to tell Mag- 
dalen how grieved he felt for her in this new 
trouble, and for his friend Conrad also. He 
thought that Conrad’s intention would most 
likely be to take refuge in the old farmhouse 
for a short time, and then try and escape to 
England. He warned Lena that the neighbour- 
hood would be strictly watched, and a reward 
offered for Conrad’s apprehension. He had 
heard the soldiers talking of it, and he begged 
her (just as the old sergeant had done) to get 
Conrad to surrender. ‘“ But,’ he added, “if he 
still means to try and escape, remember that 
I am here ready and waiting to do anything I 
can for him and you.” 

Lena read the letter over until she knew it 
almost by heart, and then wrapping it carefully 
in another bit of paper hid it in her dress. 
Every now and then she touched it, just to 


gartners had possessed these lands the old 
well had been in constant use; its sides were 
rich in moss and flowers, and the water was 
cold and sparkling in the hottest summer day. 

Fritz generally drew enough for the day’s 
consumption before he drove his animals 


evening the supply fell short. All the boys 
were already asleep, so Lena took a great 
brown pitcher on her shoulder and went 
through the twilight to the well. 

It was a glorious spring evening; the stars 
were stealing out one by one from a cloudless 
sky. The silence was unbroken, and might 


grown up among such silences and such beauty, 


it on the edge of the well, and seated herself 
by it. 

There was no need for hurry just now. Her 
mother liked Triidchen’s waiting on her best; 
the cattle were fastened for the night, and the 
fowls safe in their pen. 

Suddenly there was a slight rustle in the 
thicket, and as she started and turned to see 





make sure it was really there, and that not many 


I. 





what it was, she heard her own name called 
z 








and when she had filled her pitcher she rested | 


wild cherry trees, and this thicket stretched | 


to pasture; but it happened that on Tuesday | 


have frightened a town girl; but Lena had | 
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softly. She had been waiting for something 
of this sort for the last two days, and answered 
without hesitation,— . 

“Ts it thou, Conrad P” 

“Ts all quiet?” was the answer. 

“ Yes, quite quiet. The children are in bed, 
and ‘Triidchen with our mother ;’ besides, ‘the 
thicket has grown.” 

*So ” and then came @ crashing ‘among 
the boughs, and Conrad stood before:‘her. He 
sat down on the edge of the well with a sort of 
bewildered look as she exclaimed,— 

‘ “My poor brother! how thin you have grown, 
and how white you are! Thatik God’ that 
you are safe. Our mother will be overjoyed to 
see you.” 

“She will not see me, Lena; she must not 
know I am here, or the children either. Not 
a word. But now can you get me something 
to eat ? for I am half starved.’ Ihave not tasted 
food since the mid-day yesterday.” 

‘ Lena gave a little sympathetic cry while her 
brother went on,— 

“ Here, give me some'water to drink.” 

He took a long draught, which’ seemed :to 
refresh him, and then threw: himself down on 
the grass while his sister refilled her ‘pitcher. 

“ But, Conrad,” she said, are you too tired 
to come to the house? I ‘could take care of 
you better there.’ 

“T am not going ‘near ‘the house. When 
you come back I will tell you what ‘I-mean 
to do.” 

Lena hastened: back. There was no need 
for her to go into the dwelling-room, for their 
larder was on the ground-floor. She took from 
it hastily:‘a loaf of bread, a large piece of cheese, 
and a bottle of common wine, and packed them 
in one of the mijk-pails. “If Triidchen sees 
me,” ‘she thought, “she:will ‘only think I have 
gone for more water.’ Nevertheless she was 
tempted to look .back more than once to see if 
there was any sign of her at either of the 
windows. “Conrad might trust the children,” 
she said. “Och, I fear he is not’very likely to 
surrender himself.” 

: Conrad had not stirred during her absence. 
He seemed ‘thoroughly tired out,and ‘Lena sat 
patiently watching him, whilein an astonishingly 
short time he made ‘his ‘way through \a good 
part of the provisions she had brought, and 
then threw himself. lazily:back again. on ‘the 
ground, 

~ “Now,” he said; you shall hear’ ‘You know 
what: has happened to me?” 

« “Yes; the soldiers -haye been :to search the 
house.” 

«* That I have heard, and they have offered a 
reward to whonisoever can:find me or take «me 
prisoner; and the hoat-captdins are to be on 








the look-out for me. But I will beat them all 
yet! My mother must not know I am here; 
her fears would betray me if spies came to the 
place. And Triidchen and the litile ones must 
not know; they are too young, See you, Lena, 
they may shoot me if they like, but they shan’t 
take me alive. ‘ Théy are tyrants!” 

Poor Lena sighed.’ Here was hopeful ground 
for her to begin upoh and preach submission 
to the powers' that be. ‘Conrad spoke low, but 
his tone was bitterly in earnest. 

The’ military rules -which the present king 
of Prussia introduced found, as has been before 
hinted, little favour with his’ people. To the 
young men especially they were a great hard- 
ship. Conrad’ belonged to a trade society at 
Coblentz, and had heard there much talk about 
the rights of the subject.. He and his comrades 
lacked nothing ‘but’ the power to’ bring in a 
wholesale reformation; and if the’ others did 
not go quite so far in heart as their tongues 
thought it safe‘to travel, he, unfortunately, was 
in earnest. ‘The idea of being exiled from his 
fatherland for his principles was tempting ‘to 
the young man, particularly if the exile took 
him to the very country‘ to: which he was 
anxious to go; but to'be caught ignominiously 
and sent to work in ‘a punishment regiment— 
never!» He would die first. 

Lena did not know all she had to contend 
against, but she saw enough to frighten her. 
Yet she must’ at any cost be true to her 
brother, work for him, and slave for him. 

“ Where are you going to hide?” she asked. 
“You cannot stay here in the wood, the dews 
are so heavy.” 

* Do you: remember theold tower over the 
hill, where we used to play when we were 
children P”’ 

Yes, Lena remembered: it very well. 

* And the room in the thickness of the 
wall, where we kept house, when you were the 
little housekeeper, and I went out to cut wood 
and made a fire to roast nuts in, and then we 
got half stifled with the smoke? I mean to 
hide there.” 

Lena: made no. objection;:‘she thought a 
night’s experience of the cold'and damp of the 
old ruin ‘would have more effect on her brother 
than ‘anything’ she coui. say*just then; and 
after ‘receiving’ Conrad’s directions; she went 
onee more back to the farm, and returned after 
a little while: with a blanket and ‘one of their 
feather-bedcoverlets, some candles and matches. 
Altogether, it was a good loadj and she did not 


bring) it without: running a chance: of being 


found. out.): She: sent “Triidchen to bed, and 
made: her ‘mother !comfortable? for! the night; 
before she could: manage: either ito get the 
things or to:slip away again. It was past nine 
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o’clock before she bade Conrad farewell, pro- 
mising to come to him as soon as she could in 
the morning. 

Her difficulties were. not over yet. When 
she reached her room she found that Triidchen 
was not asleep, though she made no remark 
on her sister’s long absences. 

But when Lena kissed her and bade her 
good-night, she said, “‘ You may as well tell me 
at once, Lena, for I have seen it all in your 
face.” 

“Seen what?” answered Lena; thankful 
that the darkness prevented Trudchen from 
carrying on her observations. 

“That you have had news of Conrad; that 
he is here close to us, and you have been talk- 
ing to him,” 

“You foolish child!” 

“ Now, Magdalen, I am a child still, perhaps, 
but I’m not foolish. Tell me what you know, 
and I'll do everything I possibly can to help. 
If you don’t trust me I shall still feel sure 
Conrad is here, and yet, perhaps, through my 
ignorance, only hinder you instead of being of 
use. Have you told mother?” 

“No, Truidchen, I have not.” And then 
Lena. informed her sister. of all that had passed, 
and how anxious Conrad was that his being 
there should be kept a secret. 

“Have you told him what the old sergeant 
said?” 

“No, I must to-morrow; this.evening it 
was of no use, he would not have listened for 
a moment,” 

“Tt is fortunate this is a lonely place,” was 
Triidchen’s final observation ere she dropped 
asleep; and her sister, though inwardly trem- 
bling at the thought of what Conrad would 
think at finding his secret already shared, was 
thankful that she would not have to bear the 
burden of it quite alone. 

The ruined tower in.which Conrad proposed 
to hide was one. of the many which top the 
principal hill-points near the Rhine.. It had 
probably always been but a small building, and 
now the outside wails only showed a foot or 
two above the rank growth which had sprung 
up around it. The plantation, which has 
already been mentioned closed it in on :every 
side, and no. one who was not beforehand ac- 
quainted with its position was likely to find it, 
except by accident... On one side. it ‘was. level 
with the top of the hill, but on the other, what 
had once been a wall of strong masonry ran 
down. Now time was gradually crumbling it 
away, and great elder and blackberry bushes 
had twisted their roots and’ branches in and 
out of its crevices, like false friends, bringing 
if nearer to destruction while they seemed to 
be offering it support.. In the thickness of 





this wall was the old playroom to which Con- 
rad had referred, but so overgrown was the 
entrance to it, that he had much difficulty in 
making his way through the mass of green, 
particularly as it was not at all his object to 
disturb it. At last he found the three stone 
steps which led to it, and went cautiously down 
them, placed his bundle ,on the lowest, and 
lighted a candle. Half a dozen bats flew 
whirling about his head, frightened at the un- 
wonted light, and finally made their escape. 

“So much. the better,” said Conrad to him- 
self, laughing,—his spirits had risen after his 
hunger was. satisfied;—“ my dwelling is not 
large enough to offer to share it with so many 
friends.” 

The little room was tolerably clean and dry ; 
in one corner were a small heap of. half-burnt 
sticks, and a few scraps of broken earthenware, 
remnants of old days. Evidently no one had 
been there since he and Lena, deserted it,— 
that also was satisfactory. Conrad threw 
down his feather bed in the cleanest corner, 
wrapped himself in his blanket, put his provi- 
sions in a heap by. his head, in case any four- 
footed intruder should venture to disturb him, 
blew out. his candle, and in two minutes:was 
fast asleep, cares and tyranny and punishment 
corps all happily forgotten. 


CHAPTER VI.—WATCH AND WARD. 


He was.awoke by hearing his own name called 
once or twice, and listening, found it was 
Lena’s voice. He was. astonished to perceive 
it was already,morning, The twolittle slits in 
the masonry which did duty for windows to his 
apartment never let in much light at any time, 
and at present were quite blocked up by 
brambles. 

“ Here I am, little sister,” he said, pushing 
aside the overgrowth, and coming out.on the 
hill summit... “My breakfast is a welcome sight, 
for the air here gives one an appetite. What 
have you? Hot coffee, and bread and eggs! 
You are a good child, and to bring them so 
early was better than I expected.” 

Lena laughed. 

‘You don’t know what o’clock it is, then, 
Conrad ? ”’ 

“Why, early, I suppose; I. have only. just 
awoke.” 

“T shall not have much time to spend with 
you if I am to be back for dinner at twelve. 
You have slept well.” 

“Then it’s the first good rest I have had 
since I left Coblentz; all along my road from 
there I had to sleep with one eye open.” 

“How did you manage to escape'?”’ 

“Tt was not hard to escape, for’no one 
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thought I was going to run away, and I was 
not afraid of my old master making inquiries 
after me until next morning. I took a down- 
ward steamer, as if I meant to take coffee at 
some half-hour’s distance, landed at the first 
small station we stopped at, and then struck 
offinto the country. I walked hard the greater 
part of the night, and avoided notice as much 
as possible. Just before daybreak I found 
myself near some old quarries, and hid in these 
and took a long nap. And so I managed on 
and on, sometimes one way, sometimes another. 
Once on Sunday night I ventured to sleep ata 
little inn, but the people were very uncivil, and 
I was afraid of them, so I did not go near 
another house ; and as the food I brought with 
me was gone, the last two days were hard work.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Lena, gently; “you 
needed rest certainly. And I must tell you, 
Conrad, I did not saya word to Triidchen, but 


“So!” growled Conrad. 

“She will help me. I could not come this 
morning but for her. Oh, Conrad, do let me 
tell mother also! Then it will be easy to take 
care of you. She goes on fretting dreadfully 
about you.” 

“Then it will be easy to let all the world 
know where I am hid, you mean.” 

“No, no; think how seldom mother sees any 
one.” 

“Well, do it if you choose, but I warn you I 
will never be taken alive; death is better than 
slavery to all free-born, well-directed minds.” 

And the young patriot, having just finished 
his second egg, folded his arms, and looked as 
proudly as he could manage to do on his per- 
plexed sister. 

“But listen, I beg you, Conrad. Every one 
who has spoken about you says the best thing 
you can do is to. surrender without delay. 
You are certain to be seized, and your punish- 
ment will be worse the longer you hold out. 
Karl says so. You used to be friends with 
him, and trust him. Oh, do listen to me!” 

“TI will not surrender!” exclaimed Conrad. 
“You are enough to drive one crazy. I came 
home, thinking here at least I was safe, and 
you are actually threatening to betray me!” 

“Oh, Conrad!” 

“ What have you told Karl, then?” 

“Nothing; I have not seen him. Here is 
his letter; read it.’’ 

“TI don’t want to read it; what I want to 
know is if you mean to betray me or not?” 

“You are very unkind, brother. I only 
spoke for your good.” 

“You will*keep my secret, then? It will not 
be for long; I shall soon manage to escape to 


“The boats are all watched, and a paper 
describing you in each of them.” 

“T will go as I came here, on foot.” 

“You would perish by the way, Conrad. 
Even now you look quite ill; and we have no 
money to give you.” 

“T understand; you will not aid me if you 
can help it. I have six thalers in my pocket. 
I saved them for mother if luck had not been 
against me. Now I must keep them for my 
own wants. What, are you going already? 
You will come again?” 

“This evening if I can.” 

“ Not a word to my mother, mind! unless 
you wish to destroy me.” 

Trudchen was waiting for her sister at the 
well, and exclaimed, as she saw her sad face,— 

“Why, Lena, what has happened to make 
you look so grave?” 

“ Nothing particular has happened, Triid- 
chen; only Conrad won’t listen to me, and 
accuses me of wishing to betray him.” 

“Then he is a great goose,” said Triidchen, 
kissing her sister, “and when I go to see him 
I shall tell him so. Nowcome home with me, 
and let me take his supper to him by and by, 
and then I can scold him.” 

Lena smiled but faintly, for her brother’s 
unkind words had sunk deep. He seemed so 
changed, so sadly changed, from what he used 
to be. 

“Perhaps it was my fault,” she thought, 
“for speaking to him so soon. I must try 
again in a day or two.” 

And now began for poor Lena and her sister 
a time on which they still look back in terror, 
though it has long since passed away. All 
their household work must be attended to just 
as usual, their sick mother cared for and com- 
forted, and, in addition to this, they had the 
dread of their brother’s hiding-place being dis- 
covered, and the task of seeing to his various 
wants and of pleasing him. 

Let no one suppose that this last portion of 
their duties was at all the lightest. For the first 
few days, indeed, Conrad kept tolerably quiet 
in his ruined castle, and so long as the remem- 
brance of the hardships he had suffered in his 
journey from Coblentz lasted, he contented him- 
self with grumbling if they did not contrive 
to bring him food enough, and if they could 
not manage when they did come to prevent 
his being so lonely by staying with him for at 
least an hour at atime. But as the recollec- 
tions of his troubles softened down, so did his 
small stock of prudence diminish. He took 
to wandering about the wood at all hours of 
the day, whistling or singing to relieve his 
dulness. He was much oftener outside his 
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fortress than init. He asked for all sorts of 
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impossible things, and especially for tobacco. 
Lena told him that if she went to buy such a 
thing it would be the same as inviting people 
to come and look for him—but in vain. The 
next she heard of his doings was that he had 
been down one evening to a village on the other 
side of the hills to get some for himself. 

And all this while her entreaties that he 
would take the only course open to him and 
give himself up at Bonn were quite disre- 
garded. It suited the dignified notions which 
Conrad had imbibed from “the United Ger- 
many Brotherhood” that he should resist 
tyranny, but it did not suit him to remember 
that he was pressing hard on his already over- 
burdened sisters. Presently he might find his 
eyesight—just now it was decidedly obscured. 
Sometimes for a space of forty-eight hours 
Conrad would be wild to put an end to his im- 
prisonment,and start on foot towards Antwerp; 
and when Lena came prepared to find him 
just ready to set off, she saw instead that the 
scheme had been again laid aside. Conrad 
would be lying in the’sun on the hill-top 
smoking, and remark lazily between the 
whiffs,— 

“You were right, Lena; a journey of that 
length would knock me up. There is nothing 
for it but to stay here until they get tired of 
looking for me.” 

At last, one evening, to Lena’s utter amaze- 
ment, as she was shutting the great doors for 
the night, he walked boldly into the yard, and 
stood there chatting to her and smiling at her 
face of dismay. 

“My dear child,” he said, “there is not a 
creature beside ourselves within a mile of us.” 

“ Except mother.” 

“But she is asleep.” 

“No, she is not; she was not, at least, ten 
minutes ago.” 

“Conrad,” said Triidchen, who suddenly 
joined them, “mother knows you are here— 
you must go to her.” 

“You told her!” 

“TI did not,” said Triidchen, angrily; “do 
you suppose I am as great a goose as you are 
yourself? You double our work by obliging 
us to deceive her, and then when the fancy 


doubled in thinking of you and watching for 
you.” 

“My darling mother !” was all the son could 
say at first, as her eager kisses fell on his face. 
His heart smote him for being so long in her 
neighbourhood without ever allowing her to 
know it. Perhaps, too, the solitude of his 
hiding-place had given him time to feel that he 
had not acted throughout in the manner that he 
should have done; and, more than all, the sight 
of his mother’s face, so changed by illness, 
softened and grieved him. Tenderly he sup- 
ported her head on his broad shoulder, and 
held her withered hands in his, which were 
young and full of strength, and told her all 
his story, while she alternately pitied him and 
exclaimed at her daughters for deceiving her 
so long, while she was wearying to know what 
had befallen him. But, acting in his better 
mood, Conrad took all the blame of this upon 
himself, and even persuaded her to praise them 
for the skill with which they had taken care of 
him. 

Any word of commendation from her mother 
was, from its rarity, doubly precious to Magda- 
len; and Triidchen, who had self-esteem enough 
to do without such encouragements, was pleased 
to see her mother pleased. 

Conrad stayed with them that evening until 
long after the hour when the old farmhouse 
was usually silent and slumbering; his coming 
seemed to have brought fresh life to his mother ; 
for, in spite of the extra excitement, she was 
better next day. 

Now that Frau Baumgartner knew of her 
son’s being near her, the sisters’ task was in 
one way lighter. The mother was only too 
anxious that he should have all he liked and 
wanted, and struggled to get up for a few 
hours in each day, that she might do some of 
the work which their frequent journeys to the 
ruin made them neglect. 

But they never felt safe for a moment, as 
who could tell when the whim to come among 
them might seize Conrad? Frequent impunity 
made him grow bolder, while his mother’s 
anxious restlessness, whenever any one came to 
the house, was enough to betray him over and 
over again, if her visitors had beer. so disposed. 
Lena lost her colour and grew thin, while 





takes you, you come in this way!” 

“Tt is so dull at the old tower,” answered | 
Conrad, by way of excuse, as he began mount- | 
ing the stairs. 

His mother was listening for the sound of 
his footsteeps with the same sharp anxiety 
which had caught the very first tone of his 
voice in the yard below. | 

“ Ah, Conrad!” she exclaimed, as he en-| 
tered, “my dearest, my best son, where have 


Triidchen seemed to spring at once from a child 
into a woman. 

This trouble had drawn the sisters more 
closely together, and together they daily now 
opened the huge old Bible and read in it words 
of life. 


CHAPTER VII.—ANNIE’S HOLIDAYS. 


“T REALLY believe, Annie, that, after all, you 


you been all these weeks? My pain has been are sorry that you have permission to stay, and 
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that if an order had come by to-day’s post that 
you were to go home at once, you would not 
have regretted it!” 

Tt was Agnes Munro who spoke. She and | 
Annie were sitting on the lawn at Gottesberg, 
in the shade of an acacia tree, now covered 
with snowy blossom;—for though it was late in 
a June afternoon, the sun was still powerful 
enough to scorch those who ventured to come 
under his influence. 





her cousin. 
cheeks flushed, for the letter was from home, 


the home to which a few days before she had 


been expecting to return almost immediately. 
But Mr. Munro had written to his sister, beg- 
ging her to allow Annie to remain with them 
during the holidays, instead of returning to 
England; and Mrs. Grey, after a little hesita- 
tion, had consented to his request. 

It was hard to give up the hope of seeing 
the child whose helpful, loving ways she had 
greatly missed, for another half-year, but then 
in so many things it seemed for her Annie’s 
advantage that she should stay; and when a 
child’s advantage is weighed against a mother’s 
personal pleasure, it is not difficult to guess 
which of the two is likely to win the day. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Annie, in answer to 
her cousin’s accusation; “don’t say that, 
Agnes. I have looked forward a great deal to 
seeing them all again, especially [and here the 
speaker’s voice just wavered for an instant] my 
darling mother. But I am very grateful to 
uncle Munro for wishing me to stay, and to 
you too, Agnes, for I suspect you had some 
little hand in the matter.” 

“Indeed T had not; it was quite papa’s own 
thought. Of course he saw [I liked and en- 


|| joyed having you for a friend; and everything 


is so much pleasanter when there is some one 
to talk to and share it with.” 


“Yes, I know that at home; I should miss | 


Bessie dreadfully there.” 

“She comes next to you, does she not 

“Yes, and we have always gone shares in 
everything ever since I can remember. Dear 
Bessie! how she would enjoy seeing this place!” 

“She must come, only not this time. I 
want to have you entirely to myself for the 
next six weeks. Why, Annie, six weeks. will 
not be half long enough for all I want you to 
do and see. 


o” 


and thinking about it, and this morning he 


nearly promised me the very sugar-plum of all, | 


which was as good as saying I might do what- 
ever I liked,” 

“And what was the sugar-plum in ques- 
tion?” asked Annie, laughing. 


lof your staying. 


Annie had a letter in her 
hand, from which she had just been reading to 
Her eyes were glistening and her 


iver since papa told me he had | 
|| written to aunt Ellen I have been planning | not?” 


“T don’t know that I shall tell you. You 
looked so.sad when I was overjoyed at the idea 
It would be a fine opportu- 
nity to punish you; only it would be vexing 
myself as well. What do you think of three 
weeks in Switzerland as part of your holiday 
programme ?” 

Annie coloured with pleasure. 

“ How very kind of you to speak of it for me!” 

“Oh, it is for myself too. I went there two 
years ago, and have been longing ever ,since 
for a second peep, I wonder what you will say 
to the snow mountains ?—they are glorious!” 

“One can fancy them ‘" 

“No, you can’t!” cried Agnes; * that is all 
a mistake. Fancy is very well in its way, but 
it is just the reality of their beauty which is so 
wonderful. You see their peaks shining far 
above you up in the sky, and looking like 
nothing earthly; and yet you know that they 
are yast masses of rock and ice, which men 
can scale and climb. Annie, it makes one 
understand. more of what the glory of their 
| Creator must be.” 

There was a little pause, and Annie’s hand 
stole to her cousin’s and held it lovingly in 
new-found confidence. 

Presently Agnes spoke again :-— 

“And something of God’s holiness too, 
Annie. They look so far, far above everything 
jearthly! How can one eyer be fit to stand 
before Him? The little while I have been 
|trying to please Him I almost seem to have 
grown worse instead of better. Nothing one 
| does is fit to offer to Him.” 
| “ We never can be fit to stand before Him 














in ourselves, Agnes. That is just what my 
| father says, it is so hard really to believe and 
learn. ‘lhat is why our. blessed Saviour died ; 
‘and now, when we believe in Him, his righte- 
jousness is imputed to us instead of our own 
It is his righteousness which gives us 


999 


sin. 
‘the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

“TI wish I could see and understand this 
better,” said Agnes, sadly. 

“Follow on,” was. Annie’s answer, while a 
| happy smile lit her face. “There is an espe- 
| cial promise for those who. follow on. And, 
| Agnes, there are our Saviour’s own words,— 
|*Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
jout.’ Ifyou come to Him, He will receive you, 
and give youmore than you can ask or think.” 
“We must come to Him by prayer, must we 


“Yes, that is the first. step, believing 
prayer; but then every means of grace. is a 
way of coming to Him. Seek Him in all the 
ordinances of his house—they are ways He 
/has appointed,—and soon you will find light 





j and joy springing up to you.” 
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“How can you speak so certainly, Annie ? ” 

* For two reasons: first, because God has 
Himself promised us as much, and it is im- 
possible for Him to lie; and secondly, because 
I have been along the way you are now be- 
ginning, I hope, to tread, and know its. diffi- 
culties. Only I had my dear father to go to 
for advice. I wish you knew him.” 

“T wish I did,” was Agnes’s reply, in a tone 
which left no doubt as to her sincerity, 

A few days after this conversation saw 
Annie domesticated at her uncle’s. Mr. 
Munro was at Cologne, arranging his affairs 
before taking his intended holiday; but Agnes 
welcomed her cousin warmly, Mrs. Munro, 
who, when she entered, was sitting in an easy 


chair, wrapped in a cloud of delicate muslin and | 


lace, kissed her languidly, and told her she | to what he and Annie were saying, but she was 


must make herself quite at home, and that she 
was delighted to have her with them. This 
was good as far as it went, though a passing 


thought flitted across Annie’s mind that one | 


little act of kindness would have done more to 
make her “at home’ than a dozen preity 
speeches. It was dismissed instantly as trea- 
son to, the aunt who was always gracious to 
her. Besides, was not Agnes’s eagerness that 
she should be happy enough to supply welcome 
for a whole household ? 

And Annie did enjoy herself more than she 
had ever done in her life before. 

First, there was Gottesberg itself to admire. 
I wish I could give you some idea of the place 
in its summer dress. It is a village lying 
about two miles from Bonn, and in going to it 
you pass by an old cross, or rather shrine, of 
very beautiful workmanship, called the Hoch- 
kreutz. Gottesberg has also its own old tower 
built on the top of a little hill, round whose 
base the houses cluster. They belong chiefly 
to rich merchants from Cologne, and look like 
what they are,—pleasure-houses.. Most of 
them are ornamented prettily, though fantas- 
tically,—some with balconies covered with 
roses and other gay creepers, or have veran- 
dahs adorned in the same manner; while in 
others the drawing-room opens on a summer: 
house, whose elegant design is almost hid by 
vines ‘that, trained up from the lower stories, 
twine and cluster in and out of the ironwork in 
many a graceful shoot and tendril. Hach house 
has its garden; thesegardens inJune are masses 
of roses and flowering shrubs: among them 
there ‘is,.an acacia, the flowers of which are a 
waxen,pink, and hang in long clusters like, the 
westeria ;, it resembles the latter also in its 
delicions scent. 

When Annie knew the village tolerably well, 
then the more distant excursions began. Mrs. 
Munro said such freaks were too much for 











her this hot weather; but as long as’ the 
children enjoyed it, and Mr. Munro did not 
object to taking care of them, she gave her 
consent to their wanderings. |The young peo- 
ple thought that Mr. Munro’s leadership made 
half the pleasure of their rambles; he was 
such a capital guide, and always seemed to 
know by instinct. exactly what it would be 
most pleasant to do. Annie’ was surprised to 
find how freely she could talk to him upon any 


| subject that suggested itself, while Agnes un- 


selfishly held back a little, and gave her atten- 
tion to keeping Master Harry out of mischief, 
and preventing him from breaking in upon 
their conversation. 

It would have been far more pleasant. to 
Agnes to sit quietly by her father and listen 


learning in daily life to seek not to do her own 
will, but God’s; and things which would 
formerly have been pushed on one side as 
distasteful, were now welcomed and ‘taken 
advantage of as opportunities of self-denial. 
Often the very annoyances which a short time 
before would have been thought of as worries, 
and spots in the day’s pleasure, gave her, 
when she remembered them in the quiet even- 
ing, a feeling of the truest happiness. They 
had been waymarks on her heavenly journey. 
Here his grace had helped her, for there was a 
temptation resisted and overcome; here what 
was in itself disagreeable had been the. means 
of her rendering service to her heavenly 
Father. Each deed, small—oh, how small !— 
in itself, but, as she was learning to believe, 
and rejoicing in the. belief, accepted in his 
merits as one of the signs that she did indeed 
belong to Christ. 

One long charming day they spent at Ro- 
landseck and Nonnenwerth, looking through 
the noble arch formed by the ruins of Roland’s 
Castle, down on the island and its convent 
below, lying as if embalmed in the golden 
summer light, and away to the familiar peaks 
of the Siebengeberge, with the bold Drach- 
enfels mounting guard at their outskirts. 
Another time they spent a day in Remagen 
and its neighbourhood, took their coffee in the 
vine arbours belonging to the pretty hotel, 
and returned by the last boat, while the sunset 
was dying down in tender shades of amber 
and crimson over rock and ruin and river. 

Gradually they went further,—down to Cob- 
lentz and its strong fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, garrisoned, it is said, by disgraced 
officers; thence to Stolzenfels, perched like 
an eagle’s nest on the very edge of the crag; 
and, when they were weary with seeing the 
treasures and curiosities it contained, and 
Harry was tired of parading about in the 
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to put on, lest the polished floors should 
suffer from their boots, they climbed higher 
again through the wood until they were fairly 
exhausted, and sat and talked in the shade, 
while Annie learnt from Harry how to make 
oak-leaf chaplets in true Rhine fashion, and he 
in turn was instructed in the mystery of form- 
ing chains from the spines of the fir tree. 

There was one excursion nearer home on 
which Annie had set her heart almost as long 
as she had been in Bonn, and Agnes, discover- 
ing the fancy, did her best to have it carried 
out. It was to be perfect of its kind, and com- 
bine all that had been most delightful in their 
other rambles. 


But before I say anything about this I) 
|morning, he had turned round upon her in a 


must ‘tell you more than I have yet done 
of Master Harry, who, if he only knew it, 
would not be exactly pleased at having so little 
notice bestowed upon him hitherto. He was 
a bright, impudent, sparkling boy of a little 
more than twelve years old,—his mother’s 
darling; while Mr. Munro affected to treat 
him more coolly, but was really just as much 
wrapped up in him. He was a small tyrant 
in his way, as the servants occasionally found 
to their cost. Agnes did not naturally like 
children, and though she was very fond of her 
brother, she tolerated rather than petted him. 
He liked to fidget and meddle with anything 
he saw, and every now and then the meddling 
ended in the fall and destruction of the object 
fingered. Agnes told him she liked him much 
better out of her room than in it, but they 
were very good friends on the whole, and it was 
only when Annie came that Agnes began to 
realize that she might and ought to have taken 
more pains to win her brother’s love. Harry 
attached himself to his cousin at once, and 
would gladly have had her devote herself en- 
tirely to his amusement. He brought her all 
his school stories, astonished her by his readi- 
ness in speaking the country people’s German, 
which puzzled her much as a Northumbrian’s 
burr would puzzle a foreigner among us; and 
finally, after boasting of his powers of cooking 
frogs, persuaded his mother to let him spend 
a day in going to the marshes at Schwarz 
Rheindorf in order to capture a number of the 
proper sort for her. They were duly served 
up next day at luncheon, and, much to Annie’s 
horror, she found she was undoubtedly ex- 
pected to taste them. Not to disappoint her 
young esquire, she did take two mouthfuls, and 
found them not so bad, after all; for, be it 
known to my readers, it is only the legs of the 
poor froggies which are used in cookery, and 
when properly and delicately smothered in bread 
crumbs they taste not unlike spring chickens. 


gouty-looking slippers they were compelled | 






CHAPTER VIII.—ROSA MULLER WISHES FOR A NEW 
GOWN. 


Matters were not going on quite so smoothly 
as might be at Farmer Miiller’s, and Rosa 
especially was in a fine state of bad temper 
and discontent. It was near the end of June, 
quite midsummer, in fact, and she was still 
wearing for best the old dress which had done 
duty all autumn and winter and spring in that 





capacity. It was very heavy, and, worse still, 
it was very shabby. Maria and Blenda had 
their new gowns a month before. They cost 
five thalers apiece, and she was sure she could 
get herself a very pretty one for only four 
thalers; and yet, when she ventured to hint 
at something of the sort to her father that 


passion, refused to give her a single groschen, 
and asked her how she expected to have money 


| 
| 
to spend on finery when she was too lazy to 


work like other bonest girls. 

“There are the Baumgartners, now,” said 
he, “the good Lena and little Triidchen, toil- 
ing every day, with the family to support and 
their mother ill. They never think of new 
gowns—do not expect them, I am sure; while 
you, Rosa, who leave the housework to your 





mother, and won’t even help when strangers 
come, unless they happen to be fine folks you 
like to wait on, want to coax my hard-earned 
money out of my pocket to spend in dressing 
yourself up like a peacock.” | 

“The Baumgartners are grand people, to be | 
sure,’ answered Rosa, with a toss of her head, 
“though what they have to be so proud of just 
now I cannot well see. They are poor enough, 
and their brother is, as any ‘one can tell, a 
good-for-nought.”’ 

“That does not prevent the maidens from 
being good and industrious,” said her father, 
angrily; “and I say again, if you want new 
gowns from me you must behave a little more 
as they do. I was at the farm to-day, and all 
the house was clean and bright, while here 
there is not a decent place to sitdown in; and 
you idling about with your bit of fine lady’s 
work between your fingers. Good-for-nought 
are the Baumgartners! it strikes me that is 
just what you are; and if you don’t soon mend 
your manners, I warn you we shall quarrel 
seriously. I am not going to have you living | 
here much longer in idleness, I can tell you.” | 

“There’s a pretty fuss about nothing,” said | 
Rosa, as her father took his pipe and walked | 
out of the house. “TI shall expect the skies to | 
fall next time I ask him for anything. Do you 
know, mother, what has happened to put him 
in such a bad temper P” 





Frau Miller was busy making a fresh stock | 
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of bread, as the people who had come for dinner 
and coffee yesterday had exhausted all that was 
in the house. Her eyes were full of tears as 
she answered,— 

“He cannot help seeing how things go 
wrong, Rosa dear. You know we are not so 
well off in the farm as we used to be, and if it 
were not for the strangers who make parties 
to the Lowenberg we should be quite as poor 
as the Baumgartners now are. If you will 
only work a little more and help me, so that I 
can keep the place straight, your father will 
soon notice it, and be pleased with you. In- 
deed, it is your own fault when he scolds you.”’ 

“ Of course it is,” said Rosa; “ everything is 
my fault. But I don’t care; I will have my 
gown. Itis too bad to treat me in that way.” 

“Why do you want the gown in such a 


| hurry now P” 


“T have wanted it this long time, but I was 
afraid to ask for it. But this day fortnight is 
the féte at Schwarz Rheindorf, and I cannot go 


|| and see it like a fright.” 





“A Catholic féte, Rosachen? Your father 
will not allow that.” 


“Maria and Blenda Schmidt are going,” an- 


| swered Rosa, sullenly, “and I shall go with 
| them.” 


| where the procession will pass. 





“ What is there to see?” asked Frau Miiller. 
“When I was a girl the house daughter’s 
pride was to understand all the housekeeping 


as well as her mother did; we did not think of 


running about miles away to amusements.” 

“Eh, mother, that is why you are stupid 
now, and can’t understand the fun of these 
things. Blenda’s cousin has a cottage close to 
The road is 
all to be strewn with flowers and green leaves, 
and the priests and choristers will wear their 
finest dresses, and the maidens who are going 
for their first sacrament will walk dressed in 
white, with white veils. And the banners! 
There is one which Maria says is brought from 
Cologne on purpose for the féte. Why, num- 
bers cf people from Bonn come to see it. Why 
should not I go also? Where’s the harm ?” 

“You would not listen if I were tw tell you,” 
said the mother, sadly ; for now, as she had too 
often done before, she shrank back like a 
coward from an argument with her self-willed 
daughter, and Rosa, after a short pause, threw 
down her embroidery on the window-sill, and 
ran out of the house. 

The face of nature around her was fair 
enough to have stilled all rebellious and angry 
thoughts, but Rosa was familiar with it from 
childhood, and too little at peace with herself 
to hear its gentle teachings. Her father’s re- 
proof had roused in her a spirit of opposition ; 
she was determined to have her own way, cost 





what it might, and sat long on the hill-side 
turning over every possible plan by which she 
might get her dress; for while she resolved in 


her own mind to go at all costs to the Schwarz 


Rheindorf féte, she was equally determined 
that she would be as finely dressed as her 


friends or not go at all. 
“Maria has always plenty of money to 


spend,” she said at last, thinking aloud; “if 
she will lend me a couple of thalers, I will make 
mother give me the rest out of what the visi- 
tors pay. Father won’t know whether there 
have been a few people more or less each day.” 

As Rosa turned away across the fields in the 
direction of the Schmidts’ house she saw the first 
party of picnickers from Konigsvinten mount- 
If she did not hurry 
she knew that in a minute or two more her 
mother would be calling for her all over the 


ing the crest of the hill. 


place, so she quickened her steps, although 


another time she would have grumbled at hav- 
ing to walk at such a rate in the heat; and 


was soon out of sight among the undulations 
of the hill-side. 
The home of Maria and Blenda Schmidt lay 


about a mile and a half distant from that of 


the Millers. It had, like every home, a cha- 
racter of its own, and that character came 
chiefly from its mistress, Frau Schmidt. Her 
husband called her “a truly wonderful woman,” 
and submitted to her rule. Indeed, he found 
it for his own interest in the long run to do so. 
Not only in the house (where spotless tidi- 
ness reigned)—not only in the dairy and 
poultry yard was Frau Schmidt supreme, 
but in the farm not a thing was done until her 
consent was given. She had a keen eye for a 
bargain ; and if a labourer were idle, her hus- 
band generally left his scolding in her hands, 
knowing that the admonition was sure to be 
twice as stinging and effectual as if he had 
administered it himself. When, however, this 
same power of abuse came to be exercised 
within doors it was another matter. Her 
husband and sons found their remedy in keep- 
ing out of the house as much as possible. Her 
daughters had never from their childhood 
dreamt of disobeying her. They were a pair 
of silly, giggling, but good-hearted girls. 
Their mother made them work hard, and por- 
tioned out their amusements for them—not, to 
do her justice, with a grudging hand. She 
grumbled a good deal about their stupidity, 
and said that she was obliged to look sharp 
after them and to furnish wits for three; 
but it is questionable how minds of higher 
nettle would have fared in her hands, or whe- 
ther they would not, in no long time, have been, 
under the pressure they were subject to, 
crushed into deformity. 
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Sharp as Frau Schmidt was in her ways she them the full market value; and Miiller, though 
did not guess at the deceit her daughters often well aware that. the animals were. worth the 
practised upon her. In the matter of their | money asked for them, yet. trying his best to 
friendship with Rosa Miiller she did not in the | obtain them a little cheaper, ‘on the. plea of his 
least know, how often they were together on | poverty, and his being an old and near neigh- 
their road. to and from Bonn. She was very|bour. But, though these considerations in- 
fond of pointing to the results of Frau Miil- clined her husband to give in and lower his 
ler’s poor-spirited ways in Rosa’s headstrong | demands, Frau Schmidt was above any such 
temper, and praising her own method of bring- | weakness. The heifers, she maintained, would 
ing.up as infinitely the superior; but could she | any day fetch the sum they asked for them 
nave znd, ud era belie I Anant, if 2 liga ays she ad net see, for we wy 
she wo ave thought it so much a matter|why one man haying lived near another for 

| 

of congratulation. From each girl’s training | thirty years should be any reason why he 
the “fear of God ” had been entirely absent; | should succeed in coaxing good silver thalers 
what wonder if the results were bitter, un-|out of his purse. They were hardeenough to 
lovely, and perverse P | get there again, she knew to her cost. Only 
7 Rosa sh ues epee ye aa tg at | eo rinine| the mtiggese hedibeeo broken 

armer Schmidt’s, but she hoped that the Frau | off reluctantly on both sides, and, on seeing 
would be too busy in her various duties to pay | Rosa come so soon after “on business,” the 
much heed to her. | farmer and his wife both thought her errand 

In this, however, she was disappointed, for | was to offer them their own price for the cattle. 
as she neared the homestead she heard, to her| For the first ten minutes very few words 
dismay, the clock strike twelve, and she saw| were spoken over the meal; the farmer and 
that the labourers were leaving work and has- | his sons, with their twe labourers, were occu- 
tening in to their dinner. She had not, how- | pied in laying in vast supplies of provision to 
re oats of i” for tag and wimg | serongnse them for bein scene wy — 
she walked boldly up to the door, coming full | Schmidt was accustomed to say that1 who 
on the farmer himself, who was changing his | is extravagant is a fool, he who is stingy is a 
boots before he ventured to step on his wife’s | greater one; and, acting on this maxim, her 
tidy floors. | housekeeping was carefully regulated, but good. 
_. “Sol” he said; “why, who have we here? Is | German appetite is almost a proverb,and on this 
it really you, Rosa? What has brought you | occasion the women also did their part in dimin- 
so far at this hour?” | ishing the piles of food; and Rosa, in spite of her 

“ Business,” answered Rosa, shortly. She | protest that she was “not hungry,” acquitted 
had no wish to explain her errand to any one | herself well. 
but Maria herself. When the violence of the first onslaught 

“So! that is good. Wife!” he called, rais-| was over, Farmer Schmidt remembered his 
ing his voice, “here is the Millers’ Rosa come | part as a host, and turning to Rosa, asked how 
on business.” ithe worthy Frau Miiller was, and whether they 

“Dinner is just ready,” said Frau Schmidt, | had many guests at the farmhouse this summer. 
appearing from the kitchen with a steaming| “Och, yes!” she answered, “ guests enough, 
dish of vegetables in her hand. “Since she |and too many; what with preparing, first their 
has come now she may as well stay and have | dinners, and then their coffee, and baking black 
her mid-day meal with us.” eon) bread. and white bread to supply them, there’s 

eS 3 a not rey 4 thank yrs. said ‘oar no = in “a sigyt ae manny till night. 

sf !”? said the farmer, who was at heart a “ Nevertheless, the hard work seems to 
hospitable man, “ you must at least take your|agree with you,” said the farmer. “I only 
share of what is going. Business comes much | wish poor Lena Baumgartner looked as well as 
better after dinner than before it.” you do. I saw her yesterday, and she appeared 





So, to her great surprise, Rosa found her- | so white and sad, it quite grieved me to see her. | 


self, after a timid greeting from Maria and | It is that foolish brother of hers has added to 
Blenda; seated by the side of the latter at|their trouble. I wonder he has not been dis- 
Frau Schmidt’s table. She could by no means | covered before this.’’ 

understand such unusual graciousness. Yetit| . “ Where do you think he is?” 

was easily, explained. For some days Farmer| “That would be easy enough to say,” an- 
Miiller had been in treaty with the Schmidts | swered the farmer, nodding wisely, “but no one 
about two young heifers which he wished to| has ever found Hans Schmidt the man to be- 
add to his diminished stock. There had been, | tray a friend; not six—not sixty thalers would 
however, a disagreement about the price of the | tempt him to do that.” 

cattle, Frau Schmidt insisting on having for| “Sixty thalers is not, to be despised, hus- 
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band,” broke in the Frau. “ Have they offered 
so much as that for Conrad’s finding ? ” 

“No, no; how women do jump to’ the 
wrong end! Six they have offered, and that is 
more than he is worth.” 

At the end of half an hour more the meal 
was despatched; the men went off into the 
open yard to smoke and lounge until work 
began again, the farmer remarking, as he with- 


{she did anything at all it must be done at once, 
or farewell to her chance of the procession, the 
music; and the banners! 

“T came,” she said, “to ask Maria if she 
twould be good enough to lend me three thalers ; 


\it is only just for the present. Father has 
not much money to spare, and I want a new 
dress very badly.” 

“So!” answered the Frau, “upon my word 














drew, that he would leave the womenkind to | that is a very fine idea! You are not satis- 
settle affairs among themselves, and then he| fied with refusing to work yourself, and letting 
was sure it would be well done. Rosa looked | your poor mother wear herself out with toil, 
on silently while the hostess and her daughters | but you must come here to borrow what you 
cleared the table and carried the nearly empty | are too lazy to work for. . Yes, yes, you may 
dishes into the back kitchen. Then, when this | stare and look fierce, but I am not so deaf that 
was over, the Frau left her daughters to do|I never know what is going on in the Miiller 
the washing up, drew her knitting from her/farm. It is true my girls work hard, for I 
pocket, and seating herself opposite Rosa,|/do not allow them to be idle; the groschen 
said,— that they get they deserve, I promise you! 
“Has your father sent’ you to say that he| And when their gains mount up to thalers 
has been wise enough to change his mind, and | they go to fill the linen chests and get clothes 
will give the right price for the cattle? Iwas | against their marriage.” 
thinking after he left that Thad certainly asked} Rosa laughed, a little taunting laugh. 
too little for them, and that made him fancyhe! “There is sucha thing,” she said, “as mak- 
could with a trifle more talk procure them for | ing a wrong reckoning when one counts one’s 
nothing; but he will not easily get such a good | chickens before they are hatched. Good day 
offer again, I can tell him.”’ to you, Frau Schmidt. When you do want a 
Rosa’s face expressed her bewilderment. neigkbour’s help you may reckon on getting 
“Tdo not know anything about cattle,’ she | just as much as you have given me to-day.” 
said, slowly, “and my father did not send me,; And without waiting to hear the farmeress’s 
—I came myself.” next bit of abuse, poor Rosa dashed out of the 
“ And why, may I ask?” answered Frau house and through the yard on her homeward 
Schmidt, sharply, and with an uncomfortable; way again; and along that, until the heat and 
feeling that the good dinner Rosa had eaten/the increasing steepness of the path made her 
was a profitless venture. | slacken her pace. 
“ My business was with Maria; I wished to It was a cloudless summer day, the sun- 
speak with her.” shine seemed to pour down out of a vault of 
“Why did you not say so at first, then? solid blue; not a breath of air was stirring 
What did you want of Maria? Ido not know even so high up on the hills. It was a day in 
what your mother allows you to do, but my which to lie in the shade and do nothing, a 
girls are not trusted to their own silly wits ; | day on which to envy the ducks, who splashed 
a pretty mess they would get themselves into | so pleasantly and carelessly in and out of the 
if they were. Whatever you meant to say to| stream which she had just reached. 
Maria you can say to me; it will only save, Rosa was tired and hot and breathless, and 
time.” now that she was well out of sight of Frau 
Rosa hesitated; she had very little hope now Schmidt and her belongings, she threw herself 
that her request would be granted, but she | down under a bunch of May bushes, hid her 
would have no opportunity of seeing Maria} burning face in the fresh grass, and began to 
again until Sunday,—nearly a week distant. If, cry bitterly. 
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OF CHANGE AND TRAVEL 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


He that long abideth at a place, continuing in one stay, 

Rooted as a hedgerow elm to the spot whereon it groweth, 

However fed through reading, or taught by talk with neighbours, 

Or busied in much writing, or pleased or teased at home, 

Liveth but a lower sort of life, as mere vegetation for its sameness, 

Casting away from him year by year the blessings that advantage our time ; 
This running to and fro, with knowledge flashed as lightning, 

This speeding hither and thither, reading as one runneth, 

Culling, as a bee upon the wing, intelligence like honey, 

And noting with Ulysses the thoughts and homes of men. 


Change in veriest trifles hath its comfort and its use ; 
Turn thy pillow in the night, to freshen even sleep : 
Be not an automaton of habit, the slave to rules and hours ; 
And vary meats for better health, and clothes with changing seasons. 
Also, seek variety for mind, as needful as for body ; 
The same continual teaching is not wholesome and not wise : 
The one preacher and his doctrine, the one paper with its politics, 
The one incessant occupation, all alike are evil ; 
There is a narrowing force in each, a dwarfing and a shrinking, 
Bigoted thought, and party-feeling, and obtuse unaptness. 
Enlarge thy tent, and more than so, move it often onward ; 
And crouch not like an Ostiack, in his cave of frozen snow. 
The dweller in one spot, tethered for half a lifetime, 
Is but an empty barge at anchor near the harbour-bar ; 
He moveth without progress, and (as void of aims in life) 
If idle, hath no holidays, in spite of all his leisure ; 
While, if a worker, half that work would happier be and brisker, 
For fair fresh fields and healthy play in foreign air and scene : 
Tgnorant, though full of books, illiberal, small-minded, 
The homestayer broodeth on himself and paltry household matters ; 
He may indeed have peace, but his peace is a stolid slumber ; 
He may escape some evils, but he misseth much of good; 
Small in self-conceit, prejudiced, and ill-fashioned, 
There is no largeness in the mind that scorneth modern travel. 


Give me the wholesome happy chance to spread my wayward wings, 
And speed afar by sail or steam, or rail, or mountain-climbing ; 
Give me the free glad hoofs, the whip and spur and saddle, 
Over the rolling prairies, emancipate from care ; 
Place me beneath some hotter sun in the religious East, 
Where sad Jerusalem doth sit unshaded by her palm, 
Or where the Pyramids yet point to Israel’s better Exode, 
Or where Arabia hideth deep another huge Stonehenge, 
Or in Rome’s Coliseum, peopled with gladiator ghosts, 
Or among Grecian temples, safe from their banditti,— 
Or in that newer hemisphere, among my crowds of friends 
With hearts as full of welcome as Niagara of wonder,— 
Or with yet loftier daring, let me gladly pierce the clouds 
And note the world beneath my car, mapped out in lands and oceans! 


No wise traveller will fail of keeping daily records, 
Whereby the marvels he hath met are fixed to date and place. 
A noteless idler hath small gain; he loitereth through museums, 
Balancing with his leaden eyes the lead about his feet ; 
And home returned his vacant mind, confusedly forgetful, 
Ts all unapt to teach another, or to cheer himself: 
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But he whose pen is ready, and his head and heart alive, 
To present winnings addeth pleasant treasures in the future ; 

When friends, or haply children, gathered round the hearth of home, 
Read the adventurous journals of his well-spent travel, 

Or listen to his clear detail of exploits in old days 

Exact, as written at the time, and fresh upon the spot. 


There be scores of tourist fools, who earn but harm from touring, 
All unprepared in mind and heart, and with none eyes to see; 
They rush from inn to inn, foraging for strange pleasures, 
But heed nor Art nor Nature, nor the tales of ancient time; 
Pestum, Monte Rosa, Thermopyle, Iona, 
Are less than Homburg or La Scala to those sensual souls; 
And even music is but sought as pandar to some orgy 
Where life with all its flowers and fruits is fooled and gamed away! 


See thou be not mated with such folly,—but choose thy comrade wisely, 
One well trained, as thou art, in all handy travel lore : 
History, zeal for science, love of truth and worth and beauty, 
These should well be woven in the texture of both minds ; 
And patience with each other,—yea, forbearance every hour, 
And cheerfulness and energy and mutual timely praise : 
And language is a need-be, though our English tongue be much, 
Or thou wilt miss in travel half its profit and its pleasure : 
But pry not, either of the twain, into sores and secrets,— 
For there be deeps in every heart, and tenderest spots of pain ; 
In chief, act not thy comrade’s spy, for morals or religion ; 
If must be, counsel or protest, but openly and kindly : 
Intimate for a little space as holiday-making friends, 
Still independence is great wisdom, with some holding back ; 
Not so carelessly familiar, nor so scrupulously exacting,— 
If as friends ye are to travel far and long together. 


That there is much weariness in travel, with cost and care and danger, 
Much to vex and much to try,—which of us knoweth not ? 
The selfishness, the misery, the beggary, the fraud, 
The vice of thousands on thy track will scare thee and disgust thee ; 
Still, some angels unawares, some nobler hearts at times, 
Shall melt those human mists away, as sunshine in the valleys; 
And thou hast seen earth’s wonders, to be pondered many days, 
And learnt the thoughts and ways of men in their most famous cities ; 
Thou hast traversed battle-fields, where conquerors won their world ; 
Or drank at the oasis; or bivouacked in the cavern; 
Or seen the midnight sun ; or thou hast left Orion 
To change him for the Southern Cross and the Australian Crown: 
Thou hast struck salmon in the fiord, and stalked the red deer on the fell; 
Thy daring foot hath started the chamois from its glacier ; 
Thy swift-winged yacht hath steered betwixt the palmy coral isles ; 
Thy reindeer sledge hath glided swiftly over cld Norge’s snow. 
Thou hast deepened the well of thine heart, thou hast widened the walls of thy mind, 
And cheerily renewed thy youth in body and in spirit ; 
Even out of peril hast won courage; from much vexation, patience ; 
Here and there hast gathered friends, and everywhere reaped mercies ; 
And, if thy Sabbaths have been honoured, and prayer glowed ever in thy heart, 
Well art thou paid for cost and care by treasure-trove in travel. 


All of us have within us the wandering Crusoe spirit ; 
We come of Norse sea-rovers, and adventurers full of hope: 
And man was bade to tame his earth, to rule it and subdue it,— 
Whereby our feet-soles tingle at an untrod Alpine peak. 
But shall we not fly anon with wings, to shame these creeping paces, 
Even as steam hath mocked all speed on land and sea before ? 
Is not this firmament of air part of the human heritage, 
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Which man must conquer duteously, as first his Maker willed ? 
There needeth but a lighter gas, well-tutored to our skill, 

The springing spirit to some shape of delicate steel and silk,— 
A birdlike frame of Dedalus and gummed Icarian plumes, 
Ancient inventions, long forgotten, to be found anew! 

When shall the chemist mix aright this rarer lifting essence 

To make the lord of earth but equal to his many sparrows? 
When will discovery help us to such conquest of the air, 

And teach us swifter trayel than our creeps by land and water ? 


And shall we not be travellers hereafter, illimitably, freely, gladly, 
Wonderers in awe-struck worship, as we speed from sun to sun ? 
I long to see them each and all, so differing in glory, — 
Orion’s nebulous whirlpool and Capella’s coloured globes, 
The marvellous coils of splendour ringing light round wandering Saturn, 
The strange terrific league-deep craters blistered on the moon, 
The millions of fixed suns, with all their worlds around them, 
And each a world of brothers, as the children of one God! 
I thirst to drink of rivers where the pleasures are all new, 
To quaff deep draughts of knowledge unimagined and unbounded, 
To follow on eternally lessons begun in time, 
And marvel at all infinites of Providence and creation ; 
To feel with other senses, to imagine vaster thoughts, 
To reign an incorruptible, though changeless yet progressing, 
And thus to speed in spirit race, a traveller and a guest, 
Gloriously from sun to sun, as freeman of them all! 


Verily, this used-up planet, with its crowded shores and seas, 
Its vanquished Alps, and rutted roads, and trampled plains and cities, 
In the great future shall ‘no moré contract man’s wider range, 
Showing but as the playground, ‘where his' childhood once disported. 
We shall fly at lightning ‘pace from happiest globe to globe, 


ee ern 





Where even now their signal fires are blazing yon above us ; 
We shall gather loves and friendships even among seraphs, 
Marvelling at the humbler worths that satisfied on earth ; 
We shall mix in scenes and actions of stupendous glory, 

Faintly shadowed here on earth by prophets, priests, and kings ; 

We shall wateh in bright display the attributes of Godhead, 

With varying illustrations from His universe of spheres ; 

We shall be space-wide travellers, discoverers beyond the nebulous stars, 
Counting for a mere home circuit any flights with solar comets ; 

We shall attain to knowledge inconceivable, fed by keener, senses, 

And rise to an omniscience of worship through the privileged ubiquity of Travel! 








OFF TO NATAL 
BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 
PART Y.—UZINTO’S ROMANTIC STORY, 


Wuew Mopo came for his breakfast one morn-| be massacred, they determined to fly into Na- 
ing I observed that he was ih an unusual state |tal while a retreat could be accomplished in 
of excitement. When I questioned him I) safety—that is, before the executioners were 


found there was quite a romantic story con-|sent to butcher the unfortunate and innocent 


nected with his perturbation. He was, as so 
many of the other Kaffirs in Natal are, a 
refugee ; he was formerly in one of the Zulu 
king’s regiments, but unfortunately one of his 
1 family fell under the tyrant’s displeasure, and 
as in such cases it is no -uneommon thing ‘for 
the whole family of the offending mdividual to 






















victims. So they (that is, Mopo and his im- 
mediate relatives) crossed the frontier and 
entexed the English territory, where of course 
they were safe. But as they had left all their 
cattle in the Zulu country the young men were 
obliged to offer themselves to work with white 
people, and so get money to purchase cows, 
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and gradually re-establish themselves in.inde- 
pendence. Ours is only the second place:Mopo 
has been in, so not many months have elapsed 
since the poor fellow fled for his life, and 
crossed the Tugela river. 

But now comes the romance of the story: 
Poor Mopo was in love with a girl of his own 
tribe,'‘and was obliged to fly from ‘his ‘country 
without having seen his lady-love, or even hav- 
ing the consolation to send her an affectionate 
message. This had been the harder’ because 
he had reason to fear she would be forced into 
a marriage with a rich man who had formerly 
befriended her father; but his great danger 
left him’ no choice, and he had quitted» the 
Zulu country, not daring to hope for the joy of 
seeing Uzinto again. This morning, without 
any. previous warning, a young man arrived 
and informed ‘him that’ the’ brave girl) had 
escaped alone, and was at that very moment at 
his chief's kraal 

No -wonder the suddenness’ of this :good 
news excited .poor Mopo ‘so much, ‘and ’pre- 
vented his eating his breakfast. He put: his 
hand to his throat, and declared. he could not 
swallow his food on account of what he felt 
there. ' He wants to have a holiday that:he:may 
go to'his chief’s kraal, and hear Uzinto’s ‘his- 
tory from her own lips. I shall be quite 
anxious for his return, that I also may hear her 
adventures, which I amsure must beinteresting. 

June 6th.—Mopo has returned, and ‘really 
I find Uzinto’s history well worth recounting. 

She is the daughter of a man who‘had been 
wealthy; but war or other misfortunes had 
swept away his cattle, and he was obliged to 
become a dependent—that is, he had no longer 
a kraal of his own, but attached himself to 
some rich man, for whom he and his wives 
worked, and who in return gave’him ‘shelter, 
food, and, after some time of-servitude, it might 
be some few head of ‘cattle. He had a fine 
family of daughters, by the sale of whom he 
replaced a part of his former herd, and:so began 
once: more to indulge the feelings ‘of :inde- 
pendence. He had yet two girls unmarried, 
and his master, whose harem was already 
rather: numerous, proposed to buy them «both. 
Taking advantage of his superior social position, 
he offered the father a very low price—six 
cows for the two girls. This was. not -to be 
borne; the dependant was not so dependent as 
to ‘accept such terms; he'indignantly rejected 
them. 

Then began a dual storm. 

Thé master :—“T received you when a beg: 
gar; I’ gave’ you food, shelter, cattle, and now 
you refase’me your daugliters.” 

The servant :—“TI think my services’ more 


manded them to go into one of the huts. 
sat in sullen silence, and would not even vouch- 





than equivalent for food, such food as you have 





given me; it is nothing. When have I eaten 
beef ?”’ 
_ At this, vehement snapping of fingers, and 
prolonged ouw’s! The master threatened to 
refer the case to the king, and as the servant 
was still firm, he actually journeyed to: the 
royal kraal,-and obtained «an interview: with 
Pande.. His appeal was not in vain, and he 
took back such an alarming piece of informa- 
tion as soon brought the rebellious dependant 
to his senses, and made him: glad to give up 
his daughters at the bridegroom’s own price. 
But the king’s message which had produced 
such an effect on their father had failed to 
overcome the girls’ repugnance to their aged 
lover; they were as unwilling to go as their 
father had once been to take:them ;) he there- 
fore begged that they would be dutiful, and not 
jeopardize their parents’ safety ;—if they ran 
away ‘the whole family would be vkilled: «His 
words were disregarded, for; having taken them 
by main force to his master’s kraal, he was 
returning, when they attempted to accompany 
him.. This time he struck them several severe 
blows with his long stick, and finally compelled 
them to go back. ‘The poor sisters now) sat 
down in the open space used as a cattle-fold, 
where: soon’ the venerable bridegroom. joined 
them, and:at first: persuaded, and: finally :com- 
They 


safe him aword. At length he gave orders for 


them to be bound and carried into the house, 


saying that unless they remained with him 


quietly, he would again go to the king; and 
kill them and all their family. They were not 
to be imtimidated, and breaking silence boldly 
bade him: go: at) once,—they would rather: be 
killed than be’ tis;wives ; they wished to die. 
Then snapping their fingers, they added, as if 
the old gentleman were so obtuse as: nob; to 
perceive the fact, “ We don’t like you; can’t 
you hear us? Wedon’t like you.’ 
now carried into.the hut, the exasperated)old 
man still reiterating his threat of vengeance 
against the whole family. 


They were 


It was night; one of the girls, worn outwith 


distress and weeping, had fallen asleep... She. 
had probably thought ‘of eseape, : but: whither 
could she go? Her father would: brmg her 
back, no neighbour would dare to sheltero her, 
nor indeed could any subject of Pande’s: give 
her’ protection without endangering chisy own 
life. Perhaps her thoughts, had wandered: to 
Natal--the white man’s country,—where many 
of her peoplevhad already found: » refuge from: 
the Zulu despot. 
and she could hardly: expect to reach thatndise 
tant asylum. No wonder she>dismissett the 
idea. of a journey'so fraught: with »peril, and 


But the journey: was’ long, 
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resigned herself to the necessity of remaining 
where she was. 

But if she slept, her sister Uzinto was awake, 
and determined to be free. She knew well 
there was no safety for her in the Zulu coun- 
try, and that it would be difficult to reach 
Natal; but that was her only hope. And, be- 
sides, was not Somopo already there? And at 
the thought of her childhood’s companion, and 
lover of her choice, she felt strength to contend 
with every danger, and boldly resolved to dare 
everything rather than submit to her hard fate. 

When she thought the fit moment had ar- 
rived, Uzinto released herself from her bonds, 
which were not very securely fastened, and 
taking up her mat, without which a Kaffir rarely 
travels any distance, she crept out of the hut. 


If she had attempted to open the entrance of 


the kraal (which would have been done by re- 
moving heavy pieces of wood piled one on the 
other), the dogs might have been disturbed or 
the men aroused. She determined, therefore, 
to make a way over or through the fence; and 
this being done, ran across the dewy grass, and 
began her journey. 

For the present she was perfectly safe, ex- 
cept from hyzenas and “ evil-doers” (no Kaffir 
moves about by night); but she knew that as 
soon as the sun arose, and the people began to 


leave their kraals, she would incur the risk of 


being taken back—to say nothing of the pur- 
suit which was sure to be undertaken by the 
incensed and disappointed bridegroom. 

Soon after daylight she met a party of men, 
who asked her where she was going. She 
replied without hesitation that she was going 
to see a relative among the Amakoba (a neigh- 


bouring tribe), but there were the marks of 


tears upon her face, and her questioners wished 
to know why she had been weeping. It was 
easy to say she had been taking snuff, but they 
were not satisfied with the explanation, and 
said that the marks on her face had been pro- 
duced by tears of another sort. They declared 
she was a fugitive on her way to Natal; but 
she vehemently denied it, and again repeated 
that she was going to see a sick relative. At 
last they allowed her to proceed. 

When she reached the country of the Ama- 
koba the sun was setting, and she had no choice 
but to enter a kraal and solicit permission to 
remain for the night. The events of the last few 
days were known here—news travels in the 
most extraordinary way among the Kaffirs,— 
and the people being acquainted with her, soon 
came to the conclusion that she was abscond- 
ing. When they charged her with attempting 
to escape, she replied, as before, that she was 
going to see a relative; but this time she placed 
her relative’s residence among a more distant 


This was not believed, and they asked 
her why she carried a mat if she were going to 


people. 


a relative’s. She replied that it was to protect 
her from the rain. However, they were not to 
be deceived, and said plainly that they knew 
where she came from, and why she was escap- 
ing; and that as soon as it was daybreak they 
would send a messenger off to her “husband,”’ 
and detain her until an answer had been re- 
ceived. Upon hearing this Uzinto became 
desperate. She wept, raved, screamed, and 
begged them to fetch their spears and kill her 
at once. This was most likely a mere piece of 
acting, for when they placed food before her, 
being very hungry, she made an excellent meal. 

She was too well secured to escape during 
the night; and next morning, after a messenger 
had been despatched to her “husband,” she 
was committed to the custody of the women. 
These had their own business to attend to, and 
contented themselves with leaving her bound 
in one of the huts. These bonds she managed 
to sever, and was once more free. 

The kraal being at this time of the morning 
quite deserted, she quitted it unobserved; but 
before she had gone far, a boy in charge of the 
cattle saw her, and immediately ran to inform 
the women. These who were hard at work in 
their gardens uttered exclamations of surprise 
and indignation (consisting of “wouw”’ in all 
sorts of tones, and with all kinds of emphasis), 
threw down the picks (or hoes), and commenced 
a hot pursuit. They soon overtook the poor 
wearied fugitive, but she proved too much for 
their united efforts to manage. She shrieked 
and wept, begged them to kill her, declared she 
would submit to anything rather than return, 
so that at length they gave way, and allowed 
her to escape. Who knows but that some 
chord was touched in the breast of those toil- 
worn women, and that a similar trial of their 
far-off youth was recalled by the supplications 
and agony of poor Uzinto ? 

She now determined to avoid the kraals, 
though to do this involved the necessity of 
going without food, except berries and such 
fruit as she saw on her way through the bush; 
for she was resolved to venture no more into 
the open country, though, of course, in the 
forest she was exposed to the attacks of wild 
beasts. 

She met, however, with only one adventure, 
and that was with a panther, in which she 
displayed great courage and presence of mind. 
Mopo related this adventure with a great deal 
of pride. I suppose because he is such a 
terrible coward himself, he thinks it extra- 
ordinary that any one, especially a woman, 
could be so fearless as Uzinto proved herself 
to be. 
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It was on the third night of her flight that 

she was plodding her way through the tangled 
forest, foot-sore, hungry, and faint, but very 
hopeful, for now she was fast nearing the bank 
of the river Tugela. That stream once passed, 
she would be free! All at once her quick ear 
detected the snapping of branches and the 
heavy footfall of a large beast. Ih an instant 
she resolved on her plan of action. She 
singled out a huge tree, planted her back 
firmly against it, and with a mat for a shield 
stood awaiting her foe. He had scented her, 
and came rushing along, growling and sniffing. 
She remained motionless, but as soon as she 
caught the glare of his eyes she fixed her own 
steadfastly upon them, and so continued until 
the furious beast was thoroughly cowed, and 
with a whining howl turned tail and ran back 
under shelter of the thick bush. Uzinto then, 
with a light heart, pursued her way through 
the wood, which she soon left behind her, and 
on the morning of the fourth day forded the 
Tugela, and at length felt herself beyond the 
reach of her hated bridegroom, and free from 
the tyranny even of king Pande himself. 
« Being now in Natal, her first care was to 
ascertain in what part of the country her own 
tribe had settled themselves, and for this pur- 
pose she bent her steps towards the nearest 
kraal. The owner soon discovered that she 
was a fugitive, and thought it a fine oppor- 
tunity to obtain a wife without expense. He 
therefore said he knew nothing about her 
people, but that if she would remain with him 
she should have many indulgences. She had 
not accomplished her perilous flight for the 
sake of mere security. A far stronger motive 
urged her on, and she desired no relaxation 
until she had fulfilled her purpose. She there- 
fore declined to become an inmate of his kraal, 
but was thankful to rest for a time in one of 
his wives’ huts. 

As soon as she had the opportunity the 
woman told Uzinto that the man had been 
deceiving her, that her people dwelt at only a 
short distance from them, and that in a few 
hours she might reach the place. 

When Uzinto once more set forth, the 
master of the kraal met her, and again endea- 
voured to prevail on her to remain. He was 
very liberal in his promises. He was a rich 
man, he said, and pointing to a large herd of 
cattle, which probably were not his own, he 
assured her she should have plenty of milk 
and beef; she had only to consent to become 
his wife to be happy and honoured. She 


A comparatively short journey brought her 
to the locality occupied by her people, where 


The effect of this would be that any one de- 
siring to marry Uzinto must ask her of the 
chief, who, of course, would put his own price 
on her, which must be paid without haggling. 

Such was Uzinto’s story up to the time of 


her arrival in Natal. I am afraid Mopo was 
not sufficiently delighted with the devotion 
of the girl; indeed, I think he never ex- 
pected to see her again, and had nearly for- 
gotten the loving words and sweet promises he 
had breathed into her ear in the days of “lang 


began to think that their marriage would follow 
some day. He had no definite idea when, but 
it must be distant, for he had nothing except 
what he had earned in our service, which might 
perhaps be equivalent to three cows. The chief 
would want at least ten. I really do not think 
he worried himself at all; he was quite content 
to remain with us, where he had plenty to eat, 
and not too much to do, and he would willingly 
have left Uzinto to reside quietly at the chief's 
kraal. 

Not so the lady; she had come all the way 
from the Zulu country on purpose to marry 
Mopo, and she was not going to submit to 
greater delay than was absolutely necessary. 
Her chief, in the first place, would not enter- 
tain the idea at all. “How ridiculous,” said 
he, “to marry a poor man! No, no, you shall 
have one of my captains, who will give me a 
large price.’ Upon this she returned to his 
kraal, weeping and sullen, and in this state 
remained until the chief, finding it useless to 
attempt coercion with such a self-willed person, 
gave way, and promised that if she would only 
be reasonable, and that he could see a prospect 
of Mopo’s paying the small price of ten cows, 
she should be sent to be betrothed. 

She waited for a few months, and then pre- 
sented herself at Mopo’s kraal, for the cere- 
mony of betrothal. At first the people were 
afraid of the chief’s displeasure; but, finally, 
it was determined that as she preferred one of 
themselves, she should be properly received. 
So they went*through the usual ceremonial, 
though Mopo was not there; the principal part 
of which is the slaughter of a goat, and pre- 
sentations of beads; and Uzinto remained at 
the kraal for the night. 

Next morning an unwilling messenger went 
to her guardian, who stormed desperately at 
those who had thus despised his authority ; 
but perceiving that it was useless to contend 
with so unmanageable a person as Uzinto, he 
consented to the betrothal, but required some 
cattle to be directly brought. At first there 
were none forthcoming, but that did not signify; | 
have them he must, and some were produced. 





the chief received her.as one of his wards. 


L 


Mopo had by this time earned four, his brother 
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syne;” but he could not but feel flattered, and | 
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lent him one, and thus the first instalment of 
Uzinto’s price was paid. 

Some months afterwards the remaining por- 
tion was added, and she and Mopo were 
married, he leaving our service for a few 
months to spend his honeymoon. 

I must not forget to add that we had the | 
privilege of presenting the bride with her 
wedding dress—the skin of a cow which was 
slaughtered about the time of the marriage. 

Soon after this we heard that the Zulu 
traders were on their way back from that coun- 
try, therefore we pressed on the building of| 
our house, and at last were able to leave the 
young laird’s. It was well our house was ina| 
sufficiently advanced stage to be occupied, for | 
in the late grass-burning the huts had been all 
destroyed, and we should have been obliged to 
pitch our tent again, which would not have | 
been pleasant. The exterior of the house was | 
finished, except the whitewashing. As there 
was no ceiling, the beams and thatch were 
visible. This at first did not strike us as any 
inconvenience, but we soon found it a source 
of great discomfort. Hundreds of hornets 
built their nests in the thatch, and hung in 
clusters from the beams (something like bees 
when swarming). As they were never an 
instant quiet, they were constantly being de- 
tached from the main group and falling down 
in lumps of about twenty young ones. If they 
happened to come down on one of our heads 
or necks we hardly could escape without a 
severe. sting, which was very irritating, and 
would sometimes last for days. My poor little 
boy suffered severely in this way, for they 
sometimes got down the neck of his pinafore, 
and before I could discover the cause of his 
uneasiness he was most terribly stung. 

Nor had the hornets a monopoly of the 
thatch; scorpions and lizards also made their 
nests in it, to our great annoyance. But if we 
did not like the lizards, our cat did; she used 
to eat so many, that I thought, times out of 
number, “this surely must be the last”; but 
no, there she was again the next day enjoying 
her sport on the thatch. 

At one end of the house the roof was open. 
This was not intended as a permanent venti- 
lator, but the supply of thatch had failed, and 
it was thought not advisable to wait until more 
was cut, so we moved into the house with a 
portion of the end quite open. 

The building (if I may be permitted the 
word) consisted of an entrance-room, out of 
which opened a bedroom on the left, and on 
the opposite side a small low, room—part of 
which was used as a china closet and pantry, 
the other part as a dairy. These were 











separated from the centre room by partitions 


of reeds covered with plaster... Our one door 
was of course used to close the entrance, the 
other doorways being closed by curtains. The 
windows were placed, one opposite the “ street 
door,” the other in the bedroom. Our door 
had a lock upon it, but somehow the post on 
which the other portion was fixed never came 
exactly opposite, so that though the bolt was 
shot the door was never fastened; a high wind 
used to blow it open, and in times of storm we 
were accustomed to secure it by rolling a flour 
barrel against it; at others it was left to take 
care of itself. 

The situation of this palatial residence was 
very delightful. Being near the top of a slight 
eminence, we had an extensive view in every 
direction. On three sides we were surrounded, 
though at a considerable distance, by high 
hills, in some places almost mountainous. In 
front our view commanded the extensive plain 
formerly mentioned, on which we could dis- 
tinguish three European residences. ‘This 
looked as if we had neighbours, but it was only 
in appearance; the one nearest to us was 
quite empty, and the others, if occupied, only 
contained people with whom one would much 
rather remain unacquainted. In the far dis- 
tance was the track made by the waggons on 
their way to the Tugela. This was called by 
courtesy the Zulu road, and we frequently saw 
these clumsy vehicles going and returning; but 
they never came near us, and I may say our 
isolation from white people was complete. 

The floors of our rooms were made of clay 
mixea with sand, and, I think, crumbled ant- 
heap. This makes the mixture very hard. 
When it is thoroughly dried the surface is 
washed with a solution of cow-dung. ‘This is 
done as a preventive against insects, for they 
dislike the smell so much that while it is fresh 
you can almost be sure of a little respite from 
their persecutions. 

A piece of ground had been enclosed with a 
deep ditch and bank for a garden, and we had 
very mixed crops,—in one part beans and 
potatoes: at the bottom of the hill on which 
the house stood was a strip of much richer 


land, and here were cultivated all sorts of | 


European vegetables, as well as copaiva, maize, 
and other tropical productions. We tried some 
rice, but the birds were so numerous that I 
think not a single grain escaped their ravenous 
appetites ; indeed, these beautiful depredators 
were most formidable in their attacks on every- 
thing. They ate our green peas before they 
had attained anything like size, and would 
pick open the leaves. which overlap. the cob of 
the maize, and eat the corn while yet quite 
green. 

Nor were they the only enemies which 
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attacked our crops; porcupines, moles, mice, 
rats, caterpillars, snails, of a wonderful size, 
and worst of all, locusts were to be contended 
with. 

The Kaffirs say that locusts had never been 
seen in their country until about 1830, and 
the explanation they give of their first appear- 
ance is very curious. It seems that the then 
Zulu king sent an army against a neighbour- 
ing chief whose people were settled near 
Delagoa Bay. When the Zulu soldiers had 
reached the enemy’s country they were in 
great want of food, and having arrived at a 
deserted kraal, they immediately commenced 
a search for something to allay the cravings 
of their hunger, and in the course of it came 
upon several large baskets carefully fastened 
down. The hungry warriors rejoiced at the 
prospect of a hearty meal, and one of them, 
either more hungry or more enterprising than 
the others, lifted a cover, when, to the horror 
and consternation of all the spectators, out 
flew a crowd of strange insects. Every one 
was anxious to know what they could be, 
when an old warrior, who had seen much 
service, told his companions that he had seen 
the same insects in Makazana’s country, where 
they were used for food, and that doubtless 
these basketfuls had been gathered for a 
similar purpose. At the same moment they 
became aware that the women who belonged 
to the kraal had taken refuge on the top of a 
neighbouring rock, from whose summit they 
were assailed by torrents of abuse in loud 
tones, something after this fashion :—‘Ouw 
you cowards, you less than-men, you milk- 
drinkers! you'd take our food, would you? If 
you dare so much as to eat one locust, they 
will follow you to your own country, and 
destroy your crops, and reduce you and yours 
to starvation, as you would reduce us.’ Ac- 
customed to the railing of angry women, the 
warriors turned an indifferent ear, and quietly 
betook themselves to kindle fires, over which 
they cooked the much mourned-for dainties, 
and squatting down, made an abundant meal. 
Strange to say, when they returned to their 
own country, which they did after an igno- 
minious defeat, the destructive insects followed 
them, and the threatened vengeance was ful- 
filled. This fact, the Zulus firmly believe, 
was accomplished by the supernatural power 
of their opponent Sotshangana. 

The first time this scourge appeared subse- 
quently to our arrival in Natal was soon after 
we had removed into our house, and when our 
garden was looking beautiful. Everything 
was green, and seemed to promise compensa- 
tion for the months of privation we had passed 


door, so as to be sheltered from. the mid-day 
sun, which was shining in a sky that seemed 
perfectly clear of clouds, when al at once I 
became aware of thick, quickly moving sha- 
dows, the reflection of which passed rapidly 
over the door, as if a heayy snow storm had 
suddenly set in, and by which the brilliant sun 
was obscured. I uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment, which brought my, husband to 
the doorway. At a glance he perceived the 
cause of the strange aspect, and seeing in the 
visitation the probable ruin of our. beautiful 
garden, he called the Kaffirs to assist in 
making fires at different points all over the 
garden. This they did,.and also made the 
most horrible noises, shouting, screaming, and 
knocking metal pots and pans, but all to no 
purpose. The garden was covered with them; 
and when at length, being satiated, they again 
rose in the air, the whole enclosure looked as 
if a scorching fire had swept over it. Nothing 
could be more accurate than the prophet Joel’s 
description,—‘ The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them.” 

Among the Kaffirs the doctors undertake 
to clear the gardens of every other evil; but 
after many attempts, in which more than one 
doctor’s life has been lost (in consequence of 
the king’s rage at their failure), the unfor- 
tunate practitioners have been compelled to 
acknowledge that their charms are not suffi- 
ciently potent to curb the ravages of these 
formidable enemies. Under these circum- 
stances they have been obliged to adopt 
rational means, namely, to make all the noise 
they can, and produce as much smoke as 
possible, by kindling fires to windward of the 
garden, and heaping green grass upon them. 
I believe the only real use of these precautions 
is to prevent the creatures from alighting. If 
they once come down and begin to eat, no 
power will banish them until they have cleared 
off every green leaf. 

After a second visitation of these insects, 
we found at the end of two or three days that 
the surface of the ground was covered with a 
host of tiny locusts, without wings. These 
little creatures were even more destructive 
than the large ones. They cleared off every- 
thing, even to the leaves of the sugar-cane, 
which are hard and brittle. These “fool- 
gaugers,” as the Dutch call them, did “climb 
up upon the houses, and entered in at the 
windows like a thief.” We found them every- 
where, even in our bed. 

The Kaffirs did not lose the opportunity of 
securing a goodly number of the locusts, not 
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and eating at some future time. I went into 


ing a corpse, and partly from the expense 


the cookhouse and found Mopo just preparing | attending the consequent purification which is 
the first batch for cooking. This was done by| required; for when a person has buried another, 
spearing them alive on a pointed stick. When | he not only has to wash himself from the pol- 


he had thus impaled perhaps fifty or sixty, | 


he placed them in the hot wood ashes and 
baked them till they were crisp; after this, he 
ate them with evident gusto. I could not 
summon courage to taste one, though I should 
have liked to be able to say I had eaten locusts 
like John the Baptist. I think if I had not 
seen the poor things writhing on the stick, 
I could have prevailed on myself to taste 
them. 

Kaffirs generally do not seem to have the 
least repugnance to inflict suffering on dumb 
creatures. Here was Mopo, the most gentle, 
timid person, whom you would have thought 


incapable of cruelty, coolly inflicting the most | 


terrible agony, and feeling greatly surprised 
that his conduct was considered anything out 
of the common way. I remember, when I 
first went up the country, being much shocked 
at a similar manifestation of indifference to 
suffering,—this time not only in the Kaffirs, 
but in the Englishmen, who, I suppose, had 
sojourned long enough among barbarians to 
have the edge taken off their sensitiveness. 
One morning I was in the cookhouse, pre- 
paring our breakfast, as usual in the midst 
of a mixed crowd, when a young Kaffir, a 
stranger, came and took his seat by the fire. 
He had in his hand three or four unfledged 
birds, which he had just taken from a nest, 
and, to my unutterable disgust, he began to 
skewer them on a long stick, and would no 
doubt have placed them struggling and 
squeaking in the hot ashes, if I had not 
uttered an exclamation of horror, and said to 
the white men present, “ Surely you will not 
allow the boy to be guilty of such cruelty P” 
They laughed heartily at what they called my 
squeamishness, but translated what I said to 
the boy, who took up a piece of stone from the 
fireplace, and gave the poor little birds one 


blow each on the head, and then placed them | 


on the hot ashes. I had not much appetite 
for breakfast that morning. 

While on the subject of the Kaffir disregard 
for the infliction of pain I must not forget to 
mention that old and infirm people are some- 
times turned out of the kraal to die. This 
inhuman custom seems to have arisen partly 
from the great dread all Kaffirs have of touch- 


lution, but to offer a sacrifice. To avoid this, 
| poor people, when likely to die, are generally 
| ejected from the kraal. An old woman who 
| had been thus cast out, was found in the bush 
| by a Kaffir belonging to an American mission 
| station. He had been taught charity, and 
| took her to the station, where she lived for 
|about a week, learning from the kindness 
shown her how much Christianity excelled 
| heathenism. 

But if the Kaffirs are indifferent about 
inflicting pain, I must do them the justice to 
| say they are equally indifferent when called 
upon to bear it themselves. I remember 
that Mopo once had a bad tumour in his 
cheek; so he came and asked me to lend him 
a knife. I selected an old table knife, which 
he took and sharpened to a fine point, and 
then deliberately cut a gash some two or three 
inches long, which almost laid his cheek open. 
He did this as coolly as I should have taken a 
needle to remove a splinter. 

This Indian-like indifference to pain may be 
the cause of the dreadful cruelties which these 
people sometimes practise on prisoners taken 
in war, and upon those suspected of witch- 
craft (or secret poisoning). We have heard 
of people being buried up to the armpits, and 
then having their heads and shoulders smeared 
with honey, and in this state to have ants’ 
nests broken over them, and to be left to the 
slow torture of ‘being eaten alive by those 
voracious insects. Sometimes the torture 
will consist of being fastened securely on the 
ground, and then pierced all over the body 
with long Kaffir needles, or rather skewers. 
This has sometimes been done until the exe- 
cutioners have complained of their hands 
being sore, and yet not one moan has been ex- 
| torted from the victim. This torture has even 
been supplemented by placing red-hot stones 
on the unfortunate culprit’s body, and leaving 
them until the scorched and shrivelled skin 
|has dropped from the bones; yet the whole 
| infliction has been borne in stoical silence. 

The Bechuana Kaffirs adopt a regular system 
of hardening the youths. Dr. Livingstone has 
given some account of the ceremonies which 
|are practised when the boys seek to be ad- 
| mitted into the rank of men. 
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NOTES ON THE SOOMAULIES AND THEIR COUNTRY. - 


By LIEUTENANT ©. R. 


To the south-east of Abyssinia, and immediately 
adjoining that country, is a land inhabited by a 
people called Soomaulies, of whom little is 
known, but who as a race are very interesting 
ethnological specimens of the “noble savage” 
that roams about the almost unknown tracts in 
that part of Africa, and concerning whom it 
will scon be the involuntary fate of every 
British schoolboy to know considerably more 
than could have been expected a few years 
back, though this knowledge will be gained 


at an expenditure so prodigious that the whole | 


of Soomaulie Land might be purchased in f-e 
simple at a cost much less onerous to the 
unhappy tax-paying Englishcommunity. One 
class will certainly be gratified at the re- 
sult. 


LOW, (late) Indian Navy. 


is situated in the lowlands cctcupied by the 
Haber Awal. 

Beyond the country inhabited by the de- 
cendants of Sheikh Isaackh lie the Galla tribes 
of the Eesah Soomal, a yery numerous horde 
professing Mohammedanism. To the westward 
jof them, extending to the Plain of Marar, lie 
|the Gudabursi Soomal; while beyond these 
| latter, up to the walls of Harar, is the habitat 
of the Girhi. 

This Harar is a large town, and was explored 
in March, 1854, by that adventurous traveller, 
Captain Burton, of the Bombay army, who, dis- 
| guised as a Mussulman, under the name of El 
|Haji Abdallah, effected an entrance into its 
| precincts in a manner similar to what he had 








I allude to the learned association pre-| previously adopted in order to inspect the 


sided over so ably by Sir Roderick Murchison; | sacred building in Mecca that contains the 
though perhaps even amongst the members of| Kaaba, that object of veneration to all true 
the Geographical Society more than one pater- | followers of the Prophet. 


familias will find his mind divided against | 
itself, as the savant thinks no expenditure too | 


The town of Zeylah is the seaport of Harar, 
and is of considerable’ importance; though, 


great to improve our knowledge of geographical | owing to the reefs and shoal water in its neigh- 
. . . | . . . lag 
science, while the householder regards with | bourhood, an ordinary sized ship has to lie at 


dismay the heavy drain on his pocket. Nous 
verrons. 


I propose first to give an account of the 


janchor some five miles off the walls of the 


| place, while a vessel of 250 tons cannot ap- 
proach within one mile of it. The harbour is 


country of the Soomaulies ; then of its inha- |bounded on the west by a line of sandbanks, 


bitants ; and will conclude with a short notice 
of our political relations with them. 

I may say on starting that I have been for 
years on this coast, and from personal expe- 
rience know something of their habits and 
peculiarities. 

The country inhabited by the Soomaulie 
tribes, called the Bur e Soomal, extends from 
Ras el Khyle, a little to the southward of Cape | 
Guardafui or Ras Assair, to the town of Zeylah, 
near the Bay of Tajourrah. This nation of 
Soomaulies is divided into two great families, 
who exist in a state of bitter and unceasing | 
warfare. The larger of these tribes extends 
from Burnt Island to the eastward—that is, 
towards Cape Guardafui; and of them I shall 
speak fully hereafter. The other tribe, called 
the “ Edoon,” extends from Meyet or Burnt 
Island to the neighbourhood of Zeylah. 

The tribes of the Edoor claim a common 
ancestry from an Arab saint from Hadramaut, 
one Sheikh Isaackh, and are divided into three 
smaller nationalities, descended from his three 
sons, and respectively termed the Haber Ger- 


| 





and is much exposed to the prevailing winds. 
The town itself is built on a low sandy cape, 
called Ras Mahmahr, and is surrounded by a 
wall kept in the usual state of all buildings in 
the East—that is, in a condition of dilapidation 
and ruin. It answers its purpose, however, 
and is capable of defence against any wandering 


iand aggressive tribe of Bedouins, who, armed 


only with matchlocks and spears, form the 


'staple of the predatory hordes that live by ra- 


pine and murder. Field artillery of any descrip- 
tion is unknown to these Ishmaelites, and the 
cannon mounted on the walls of their towns 
are of a most primitive character. Zeylah is 
a miserable place, consisting of some 200 huts 
and a few stone buildings, with a population of 
under a thousand souls. No water can be had 
in the town, which is supplied from a well 
distant about six miles, where an Arab guard 
is stationed to protect the priceless liquid. The 
savage races of the Soomaulie country are not 
jallowed to enter Zeylah with their arms, but 
| have to deposit them at the gate till their de- 
parture. There are no remains of antiquity 


hajis, the Haber Awal, and the Haber el | about the town ; indeed, the whole country has 


Jahleh, the prefix “ Haber” signifying “sons 
of.” The large and important town of Berberah, 
which I shall presently describe more in detail, 


no appearance of having been peopled at a re- 
mote period. The slave trade is very actively 
carried on at Zeylah, and the governor of the 
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place levies a tribute upon each slave exported 
from Tajourrah or imported from Harar, and 
subsequently sold at Berberah. 

The tribe of Haber Awal, who occupy the 
lowlands between the latter place and Berbe- 
rah, possess large flocks of camels and sheep, 
and the country is remarkable during the rains 
for its fertility. Commander Cruttenden, of 


cargoes of our fellow-beings, and employed on 
the west coast, are positive floating palaces 
in comparison with the small “dhows,” with 
low decks, innocent of any the most primitive 
description of ventilating apparatus, and often 
possessing not even a lower deck, in which 
case the unhappy captives are cast into the 
hold, so that the craft may be said to be 


loaded like a collier is with coals, “in bulk.” 
I have many a time searched such Arab vessels, 
on the country, communicated by him some|and have been astonished to find that any 
nineteen years ago to the Geographical Society, | animate object could exist in the dark, noisome 
that some of the elders of these tribes own, pit forming the hold of a small “dhow” of 
each more than 1,500 she camels; their sheep | some eighty tons; it was only when the eye 
likewise are innumerable, fully realizing the | got accustomed to the darkness that I was 
accounts given in the Scriptures of the flocks | enabled to detect the presence of a thick slab 
and herds possessed by the patriarchs of old. | of humanity—if I may so term the seething 
Asses also are very numerous in the country |mass—that lay in the bilge of the vessel, 
of the Haber Awal. |a living and breathing cargo. I have on such 
From Ras el Khyle, across the peninsula of | occasions turned the despair-stricken wretches 
which Cape Guardafui forms the extremity, ex- | on deck, and have found more than once that 
tends the Wadi Nogal, or “Happy Valley,” of | small-pox was actually raging among the occu- 
which the Soomaulies speak in rapturous terms, | pants of the disgusting hole. We know also, 
but which has not been hitherto explored.|from the graphic pen of Sir Samuel Baker, 
They say it is most fertile, and it apparently | and of Livingstone, who has so often perilled 
forms a great road for the trade of these parts. | his life in battling against this foulest blot on 
The Dulbahanta, who inhabit this region, is | God’s earth, that slavery exists and flourishes 
the only tribe that fights on horseback, their | about the river Zambesi in the south, and in 
arms consisting of two spears and a shield.|the Soudan and Upper Nubia, under the 
The breed of horses is large and powerful, and | auspices of the “enlightened” Viceroy of Egypt, 
is descended, according to tradition, from the | who promised so much while in England. 
stud of Suleiman, or Solomon, the son of David To return to Berberah—from which I have 
king of Israel. The Dulbahanta are described | digressed on remembering the hundreds of 
as a fine martial race of men, both in appear-|slaves I have seen on sale in its market. 
ance and conduct, and are courteous and hos- | Berberah is the chief place of trade along the 
pitable to strangers. | coast. Tt cannot strictly be called a town, as 
We now come to Berberah, the mast import- | it owes its existence to an annual fair held on 
ant town on this coast, and which, if sealed up | its site from the month of October to the end 
as an emporium for the sale of slaves, would |of March. Between those months the place is 
inflict a death-blow on that diabolical traffic. | a great Babel, inhabited by tribes from: all 
Surely it is as iniquitous when practised to| parts of the surrounding country, to the number 
the west as when carried on to the east of the | of some 20,000 at least; but as soon as the 
Cape of Good Hope; and yet it is an ascertained | “ides of March” are nigh, the people commence 
fact that this trade in human flesh and blood | to leave, until, in the first week of April, the 
has increased enormously along this coast | vast plain, lately the scene of so much activity, 
within the last few years, and it imperatively | resumes, until the following October, its wonted 
calls for stringent measures of interference on| aspect of a desert solitude. Not a solitary 
the part of our Government. Since the aboli-|dwelling-place is left standing where was 
tion of ‘the Indian navy there has been no| erected so short a time since a large encamp- 
systematic attempt on the part of the Indian/ ment of huts constructed of framework and 
or home authorities to cope with the great|skins; and not a single sable warrior can be 
evil, although the horrors of the “middle|discerned where for many months might be 
passage ” from the African coast to the Persian | seen the armed fighting men of the Soomaulie 
Gulf and Arabia are infinitely greater than any | tribes, and of Bedouins from the distant inte- 
ever practised in the palmiest days of slave ex- beet Instead of the savage biped, man, the 
portation from the Bights of Benin and Biafra. | jackal and the lordly lion may be descried 


the Indian navy, for some time political resi- 
dent at Aden, states in an interesting memorial 








I have been present at numerous captures of | crunching the bones of the slaughtered sheep 
slaves, and therefore speak from some expe-|and vamels, while ostriches stalk about the 
rience when I say that the class of clipper| beach with stately step, and the great white 
barques built for the transportation of living | vultures descend upon the remnants of human 
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orgies. October once more arrives, and forth-| ance a mosque; and near this there is a reser- 
with the town rises from the ground like an| voir, leading out of which can be traced a small 
exhalation or the work of some Eastern genii. | aqueduct constructed of stone and chunam. 
I have been at Berberah and seen it in both | Captain Cruttenden states that he opened this 
these aspects; during the height of the fair| aqueduct in. various places, and found it of a 
season I have mingled in the motley throng,| uniform depth of twelve inches, with a dia- 
and have often wandered over the site when it|meter of some twenty inches. He traced it 
lay around me a solitude untenanted by any of|for some distance, and on examining the 
“woman born.” cement, found it to be as hard as the stone 
Captain Cruttenden says that Berberah has | itself, and mixed with large pebbles. It is a 
existed as a considerable trading port for| strange circumstance that the secret of making 
several centuries, and certainly its harbour, | this peculiarly durable cement seems to be lost 
being thoroughly land-locked, is the best along|to us moderns. It appears to have been very 
this coast. It is formed by a sandy cape] generally used among Eastern nations of anti- 
running out and enclosing within its embrace | quity, and I have observed it in the remains 
a sheet of water capable of mooring a large| Mesopotamia and other countries of ancient 
number of ships. Native merchants arrive. in | times. 
their trading vessels from distant seaports to] Beyond the plain in which Berberah is 
take part in the great commercial gathering; | situated lies the valley of Dunanjer, where 
and Muscat, Graneg Ras el Khymah, Bahrein,|there is a watercourse which, during the 
and Bussorah, in the Persian Gulf, send their | heavy rains, discharges a large body of water 
agents to take part in the interchange of|into the adjacent bay. In this valley are to be 
merchandise; while agents from Mocha and|found large blocks of white marble, with 
Hodeidah in the Red Sea, and Banians from] abundance of red granite. Lions and leopards 
Bombay and Western India, like all members | abound here, and elephants and the rhinoceros 
of that astute race, are to be found here,|are also to be found farther inland. Captain 
as everywhere, where gain may be made. Cruttenden explored this valley, and also the 
During this annual gathering of the de-|neighbouring Plain of Shimberali. To the 
scendants of the sons of the Sheikh Isaackh| eastward of the Haber Awal, who inhabit the 
and the other Soomaulie tribes, there is, as|country around Berberah, live the Haber 
may be supposed when a great number of|Jahleh, and beyond them the Oor Singally 
armed men congregate together, a large| family of the Soomaulie race, a powerful tribe, 
amount of quarrelling and fighting. Accord-| who, though given to internecine war, are free 
ing to an old-established custom, these dis-| from the sin of thieving, which is more than 
putes are quickly settled by the disputants, | can be said for their brethren to the westward. 
armed with spears, creeses, and shields, re- | Inhabiting the country around Cape Guardafui 
tiring beyond the confines of the town, and|are the Mijjerthaine tribe, who, like their 
“having it out” on the surrounding plain; | neighbours, are much superior in their moral 
when, after a good deal of bloodletting and | character to the tribes of the Edoor and Eesah 
the loss of some lives, matters are arranged | Soomaulie. In their country asses can be pur- 
until a fresh quarrel necessitates another| chased in great numbers for about one pound 
appeal to arms. The wary Banian merchant jor twenty-five shillings apiece. 
takes good care, while dealing with such blood-| One of the most interesting places—chiefly 
thirsty customers, to keep his wares on board | because it has so seldom been visited by Euro- 
his “kotia” in the harbour, and he only/|peans—is Hurrar, or Harrar, which Burton 
timidly exposes sufficient for the day’s sale. | places in lat. 9° 20’ N., long. 42°17’ E. It.is 
He is not a man of blood, your Banian; andj ruled by an emir, to whom Burton was pre- 
should any pugnacious savage knock his| sented in the guise of a Mussulman merchant. 
pugree off his bald pate, he would imme-} As to the general characteristics of the 
diately replace it with the most commendable | Soomaulie race, I consider them a treacherous, 
cruel people, ever ready to shed blood. They 
are by religion nominally Mussulmans, but 
difficulty in procuring good drinking woven, | Seow little of the peculiar tenets inculcated 
That in the town itself is brackish, and we|by the head of their religion. They rove 
had to send to a place some sixteen miles to | about the extensive tract of country in which 
the eastward for a supply. | they dwell, only seeking pasturage for their 
There are scarcely any remains at Berberah| flocks and herds, which they recruit by theft 
to indicate its being a place of any antiquity.) and rapine. The law of the strongest is alone 
A little distance from the beach can be seen| respected among them. To give an instance 
the remains of a small building, to all appear-| of their treacherous conduct, related by tle 








meekness. 
While lying at Berberah we found great 
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officer whom I have before quoted. In Febru- 
ary, 1848, a feud arose between two tribes 
near Berberah, and one of them—by name the 
Aial Yunus—settled inland near a small road- 
stead called Bou ‘1 Harr. Here they were 
joined by a few traders, and having left their 
women and children with the old men at the 
encampment inland, the able-bodied men went 
down to the beach to carry on their trade. 
During their absence a foraging party of the 
Eesah Soomaulies, to the number of 2,500 
warriors, attacked the camp, and put to the 
sword every man, woman, and child, not 
sparing one single soul. The Aial Yunus, 
paralyzed by this fearful catastrophe, were 
glad to send for assistance to their brethren at 
Berberah; and these tribes, having patched up 
an alliance, marched inland, and meeting with 
a fresh body of the Eesah, who were preparing 
to make another descent upon them, the in- 
furiated warriors fell upon their enemies, and 
slew 650 of their number. It is not a matter 
of surprise, therefore, that the population of 
these countries shows a steady decrease, as 
has been asserted by European travellers, who 
have puzzled their brains to account for the 
circumstance. This state of continual warfare, 
and the practice of slavery, together with poly- 
gamy, are, I should say, three very sufficient 
reasons. 

The Soomaulies trouble themselves very 
little in the matter of dress. A piece of blue 


cloth, or leather apron, round the loins, is 





travellers, have journeyed into the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Abyssinia, and haye given 
interesting particulars of the inhabitants, but 
we never hear anything of the Soomaulie races 
until the year above mentioned. 

The first official visit of the British to their 
shores was occasioned by an act of treachery. 
Some of the tribes assembled at Berberah, 
plundered an English merchant vessel trading 
with the Mauritius, and put the crew to death. 
Forthwith a small squadron of ships of war of 
the Indian navy were despatched to chastise 
the aggressors, and anchored off the town 
during the height of the fair. The Soomaulies, 
on their refusal to deliver up the murderers, 
received their first experience of the power of | 
British arms. The town was shelled, and after 
a blockade of their coast, satisfaction was given 
to the just demands of the senior naval officers. 

On the 31st of August, 1840, Lieutenant 
Barker, I.N., proceeded | fn Aden in a vessel 
of war to take possession, in the name of the 
Indian Government, of some small islands called 
Mushakh, situated in the Bay of Tajourrah, 
and purchased by the East India Company 
from the sultan of the same town. They can 
scarcely ever be turned to much account, for 
the highest elevation of the largest of them is 
only about thirty feet above the level of the 
sea, and there is not a drop of water to be 
found on them, though a few trees, such as 
mangroves, are scattered on their surface. 
Lieutenant Barker says, in his report of these 





considered sufficient covering for either sex, | islands, that there is a tolerable anchorage in a 
though fashion rules even these semi-nude | gap of-the reefs surrounding them. Altogether 
savages with its iron hand. ‘They have a they are about as unpromising as the island of 
peculiar fancy, like our modern belles, for red | Perim, at which I have had the unhappiness of 
hair, and dye their short frizzly locks a deep | being stationed; indeed, they much resemble in 
scarlet. Those who have an insufficient quan- | appearance that spot of soul-depressing memory, 


tity of this natural ornament wear wigs made 
of sheepskin, and to any one gifted with an 
acute perception of the ludicrous it is comical 
enough to watch some of the men strutting 
about in this fancy head-dress. 
turbans or any other description of covering for | 
the head. Their toilette is thus a very simple | 
affair; and when a warrior is invested with 
his dirty cotton cloth, leather sandals, a round 








They eschew 





| though they do not possess its great strategical 


importance. I suppose there are few people 
in England, even among officials, who are aware 
of the fact that her most gracious Majesty is 
sovereign also of the eae Ty of Mushakh, whose 
| name, probably, will greet the ears of some of 
my readers for the first time. 

After the capture of Aden in 1839 our inter- 
|course with our restless neighbours, the Soo- 





shield, two spears, and a long dagger strapped | maulies, became more frequent; and on Captain 
round his waist, he may be said to be in full! Burton’s attempt in 1854 to penetrate the 
dress: Some of the Eesah tribes carry bows | interior, in concert with the late Captain Speke 
and arrows. The bow is formed of a tough | and other officers, one of the party, Lieutenant 
kind of wood, with little spring in it; while| Stroyan, of the Indian navy, was murdered, 
the arrows are about fourteen inches in length, | |and every member of the expedition had a 
made of reed, and with rude iron-barbed heads, | narrow escape from falling a victim to the vin- 
the latter being occasionally poisoned. | dic ‘tiveness of a body of the natives who 

There appears to be no authentic account of attacked them by night. For this act of trea- 
the Soomaulie country having been visited by | chery the Indian navy ships stationed at Aden, 
Europeans before the year 1826. Bruce, Lord |on board one of which I was serving on this 
Valentia, Salt, and more recently hosts of other | occasion, blockaded the coast for a second time, 
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and thereby prevented the holding of the an- 
nual fair, which was a source of so much profit 
to the people. The stringent measures we 
then took caused the chiefs to sue for pardon, 
and they collectively signed an agreement so- 
lemnly binding themselves to abstain from all 
acts of hostility. 

Since 1855 they have repeatedly caused 
trouble to the political resident at Aden, and 
I have landed at Berberah more than once, 
and taken part in deliberations with the elders 
touching their infringement of the agreement 
entered into by them in the above year. They 
hate and dread the English, and will only keep 
the peace while under the surveillance of Bri- 
tish men-of-war, and with a political officer at 
Aden who causes to be respected the honour 


of our flag; any act of leniency they even con- 


|strue into a confession of weakness. It is 
probable that during the operations of the 
present Abyssinian campaign this very inte- 
resting country will be visited by exploring 
parties, and it is to be hoped that, in such an 
event, its geological and botanical features will 
be investigated, for they are well worthy of 
study by the man of science. 

The Government also should take advantage 
of the presence in those waters of a large 
British force to impress upon the Soomaulie 
tribes—say during the continuanceof the annual 
fair—some notion ‘of the great military power 
of the “ Kaffirs,” as they call all Christians. 





A demonstration on the coast would do all that 
is required, and it would be remembered here- 
after by “the oldest inhabitant” of a future 


| generation of Soomaulies. 





A PLEA FOR STEP-MOTHERS. 


Tuts is emphatically the age of philanthropy. | 
Could some of our progenitors, who lived in 
what men called the “good old times,” only 
revisit this earth, and see half the schemes and | 
enterprises afloat for benefiting poor humanity, 
how amazed would they be! And did they 
only take up one of our journals cr leading 
periodicals, and read a proportion of the adver- 
tisements of efforts and publications addressed 
to the object of ameliorating some condition of 
our fellow-mortals, would they not be con- 
strained to own that our benevolence had been 
developed to an extent hitherto unknown ? 

We can imagine that nothing would more 
astonish them than the many goodly volumes 
on the “Condition of Women” question, and 
still more the amount of consideration be- 
stowed on our “single women,” the successors 
of the despised “old maid” of a former gene- 
ration. As has been well observed, every one 
who has a little spare wisdom at command 
seems inclined to lay it out for their benefit. 

But while they, the solitary sisterhood, are 
so pre-eminently the objects of the national 
care, we are not to suppose that women in 
other positions of life are left to their own un- 
aided efforts. The subject of the employment 
of women, and their introduction into many 
sources of livelihood hitherto monopolized by 
men, has beemdiscussed in meetings and pam- 
phlets whose name is legion. The wives and | 
daughters of England, the mothers and sisters, | 
have also been overwhelmed with kindly hints 
and suggestions for increased usefulness and | 
happiness. And yet, strange to say, while | 


woman, in most of her social capacities, has | 


been so advised and aided, one phase or aspect, 
by no means uncommon, of her life has been 
left almost entirely without counsel or sym- 
pathy. We allude to what we fear may be con- 
sidered when we name them as the equivocal 
race of Step-mothers. Yet, if we consult our 
statistical records, we shall be astonished at 


| the number of second marriages; and if we fall 


back on our own experience, the result will be 
the same. 

If this is so, the happiness of a large number 
of individuals must be more or less involved in 
these unions. They are, therefore, a legitimate 
subject of thought. 

How is it, then, that this difficult path of 
woman's life has never been taken up? We 
cannot but believe that the true reason is in 
the unsatisfactory state of public opinion with 
regard to it, the universal prejudice that exists 
against the relation, and the time-honoured 
stigma attached to it. It would not be a hard 
task to show how this permeates all classes, 
from those who are the exponents of public 
opinion in Parliament down to the humblest of 
our Sovereign’s subjects. 

This assertion was well exemplified in the 
many debates on the Marriage Affinity Bill, 
where on the one side it was assumed that a 
step-mother, unless she were a sister of the 
deceased wife, must be necessarily alien and 


opposed to the interests of her husband’s child- 


ren; and, on the other, it was denied that the 
aunt would be any better than any other step- 
mother, especially if she had children of her 
own! 

Turning to other classes, we shall find the re- 
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lationship occupying a position equally dubious. 
The very name has become a proverb, and have 
not proverbs been defined as accumulated expe- 
rience? If we go to the northern part of our 
island, we find the expression “I shall make 
nae step-bairne of ye,” indicating the mequality 
of the treatment of the elder children and the 
second family. In other parts of the kingdom 
it is the same. When listening to the tale of 
a loved one snatched from her cherishing care, 
how common is the remark, “ But she was only 
his step-mother’’! In short,this prejudice would 
almost seem indigenous in human nature, could 
we not trace its origm or growth to other 
sources. When'thechild begins first to derive 
amusements from the world of fiction, in what 
aspect does it find the step-mother presented ? 
Look back, and from the fairy tales of a less 
intellectual age to the more pretentious books 
of the present time the less we say or read of 
this personage the better. The child seated on 
the nurse’s knee has its little tender heart ex- 
cited with pity for the woes of those who have 
not only lost their own dear mother, but have 
in her place a wicked substitute to defraud and 
oppress them! 

Beyond this direct training there is a large 
amount of insensible influence from without. 
The prejudice being so common, people have 
no delicacy in bringing it forward, and main- 
taining it stoutly before the younger members 
of society. It is an established fact, who gain- 
says it? 

Thus the feeling becomes perpetuated. We 
begin with it in nursery literature, we have it 
from oral tradition. 

And lest we should forget it in the study of 
the classics, we have the injusta noverca of 
Virgil, and in Aschylus, “the step-mother sea 
about Sebastopol.” 

If, then, we believe with the great Joan Foster 
that the sentiments heard in our early years 
have more than aught else to do with the for- 
mation of our character and opinions, can we 
wonder at the wide-spread feeling? Much 
might be written on the sad effects of our 
thoughtless words before young but not unlis- 
tening ears. Be assured that the prejudiced 
and erroneous views imbibed in youth may 
take years of experience to eradicate. 

But in spite of all the suspicion and dislike 
attached to the idea of a step-mother, the rela- 
tionship will continue to exist, and the happi- 
ness of so many is involved in it that we would 
venture to ask for a candid consideration of its 
claims and its position from those who would 
gladly advance human welfare. It may be that 
while speaking with fairness and consideration 
of the children, we may still, by presenting 
some aspects of the second mother’s life, invest 








her with equal claims for respect and sym- 
pathy. Should we in any degree succeed in 
allaying the prejudice to which we have al- 
luded, or be able by any word of ours to change 


the troubled Marah stream into’ the waters of | 


healing, we shall feel that oureffort has not 
been in vain. 

We shall begin by acknowledging that there 
has been foundation for many charges of 


cruelty, oppression, and neglect on the part of | 


those who have filled the relation in question. 
How could it be otherwise when the position is 
one calling for no ordinary amount of judgment, 
self-denial, and forbearance? Where these 
have been wanting, and there has been no tie of 
blood or feeling of duty, many a hapless child 
has suffered from the conduct of a cold-hearted 
and self-engrossed woman. Especially among 
the poorer classes, where there is not the soft- 
ening help of abundance of means, the interests 
of the two parties have been more and more 
conflicting, till the struggle between the two 
has ended in warfare and open alienation. There 
is no doubt, too, that many women only marry 
for an establishment, or, as they call it, a home 
of their own. They enter on their new sphere 
without misgiving or anxiety. They will do 
well enough, they say. Of course it would have 
been better had there been no family, but they 
do not imagine it will make much difference. 
The children in one class will be sent to work, 
and in another to school. They need not see 
more of them than they like, and they will have 
homes of their own by and by, they suppose. 
Such is the estimate which these women form 
of their duties, and there are and always will 
be some who know no higher standard. But 
is it because they are step-mothers that they 
are thus selfish and regardless of duty? No. 
Place these women anywhere, and the result 
would be the same. 

Such second-mothers too often disgrace the 


name by urging unblushingly the claims of | 


their own children to the detriment of the 
elder branches of the family, simply because 
the former are nearer self. 

Yet while we own all this, do not our crimi- 
nal records, do not the annals of our own ex- 
perience testify that coldness, neglect, and un- 
principled conduct are not confined to this 
relationship? Even where the ties of blood 
are close and strong, have we not seen aliena- 
tion and dissension in the family circle ? 

But by far the most fertile source of the un- 
happiness which too often exists, arises, we are 
sure, from the prejudice we have already de- 
scribed. This leads to every word and action 
of the unhappy step-mother being scrutinized 
with unfriendly judgment. Living in a con- 
stant atmosphere of doubt and suspicion, the 
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poor woman at best goes through a souring|for their father’s happiness. With younger 
process. However well she may start, finding! girls, or with boys, the elements of distrust 
every step misconstrued, she’ becomes first | come rather from without than from within. All 
heartless, then indignant, under the sense of} being on the alert to criticise, ample material 
injustice, and she often ends by becoming in | is soon discovered. Any difference of opinion 
reality what she was at first only in the imagi- | is felt, and rebuke, however just, seems hard 
nation of those around her. from a new comer. Memory lingers with 
Now do we not see in all this the reverse of | morbid tenderness on the past. The grave 
the beneficial process to which the world seems | has buried the remembrance of many a little 
now awakening,—I mean the repression of the ‘collision and estrangement, and they dwell 
evil and the development of the good in human | now only on the happy fact of their intercourse 
nature? he conviction is now established | with their own parent. Then there arises the 
that if any human being is so far got hold of! fear that the wife may become more than the 
that any key to the heart can ‘be gained, the | children to the father,—absorbing his affection 
great work of reformation is already begun. | for herself and her children. In all this the 
Did not Arnold revolutionize public schools by | old alien feeling is the originator. 
trying to elicit the good in his pupils, and then} As an important element of discord let us 
showing that he trusted in it? Love begets | not forget the effect of different temperaments 
love. Faith and confidence help to make us | and dispositions, and the different training, 
what we are expected to be. Look at the) physical, intellectual, and spiritual, both par- 
gospel; what is there the magnet? The heart/ ties may have received. The world is disposed 
that has been adamant to other pleas melts at to treat all step-children chivalrously, and often 
the affection of Christ. Whence the success of} when slight differences of habit or opinion 
the midnight meetings peculiar to our times? | would disappear if let alone till both parties 
The love and interest evinced by their fellow- | had time to adapt themselves to each other, 
beings to the hapless ones addressed, and the| they are magnified and made into grievances 
free proclamation of the gospel of Christ is the by the thoughtless criticism of the world with- 
secret. On the contrary, if you treat with | out. Often when a kind and generous feeling 
distrust and reserve the erring one, what will} arises in the mind of the young, it is repressed 
be the result but a development of evil, a dead-| by the injudicious remark or the easy pity of 
ening of any latent good in the nature? So|others. Could we but penetrate the secrets 
it is with many a step-mother, who, wearied | of many a hearth and home, we should find 
with fruitless efforts to please, yields at last to | that severity and bitterness have been born of 
despair. | this long-continued suspicion and reserve. 
Now in pursuing this subject we shall not| Then, as a last drop in the cup, may come in 
attempt to deny that there are trials and diffi-| coldness and separation between father and 
culties in the path of all connected with this | children, while the step-mother, the unfortunate, 
relationship, and with an earnest desire to | it may be the innocent cause of all, is herself 
estimate these fairly we shall begin with the | almost equally unhappy. 
children. We have tried faithfully to depict some of 
And we shall not be wrong if we infer that| the trials of the children, and if we have not 
the very announcement of any one coming to | dwelt on them at full length, we feel assured 
supply the place of those they have lost, will, | that the public are always ready to do justice 
under the most favourable circumstances, be | to their side of the question. 
received as a misfortune. This comes prin- | So now let us turn to the pleas on the other 
cipally from the deep-rooted prejudice against} side. No person is born a step-mother. No 
second mothers. The more natural element in | one comes into the world with the sins pecu- 
the emotion is the pain of seeing a stranger |liar to the position ready-made. Does it not 
introduced into the home circle. With her|seem strange that many who have passed, 
entrance, old and dear associations are apt to | respected, and admired, through single life, 
arise most painfully. She may bring with! should, with the name of stepmother, sud- 
her new ideas, habits, regulations, and break | denly become invested with all her supposed 
up old customs which have become part of the| bad attributes? We own that some—nay, 
routine of existence. If the family are verging | many, bring to the domestic hearth tempers 
on maturity the recollections of their own) and dispositions which would cloud any circle, 
mother will come in with pain. With girls| but surely this cannot be universal. 
especially it must at first appear a trial. They | Think of one who has been perhaps the joy, 
will dread a change in their position in the the light of her house, the cherished favourite 
household and home. And they may have a of the social circle. She has lived in an atmo- 


bitter feeling that they have been insufficient’ sphere of love and confidence. Affection is 
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almost a necessity of her nature. Her heart | applies to the elder, does it not also apply with 
has become deeply interested in him whom she | equal force to the younger family? In most 
marries, and she longs to gain and to give | cases the proverb, “First come, first served,” 
affection with regard to his children. She/|is verified, and any retrenchment falls on the 
enters her new home with the brightest anti-| younger branches. In education, in amuse- 
cipations. Happy visions of what she will be, | ments, many a high-minded woman has denied 
of all she can do, flit before her Also of what | to her own children that which she has libe- 
she will receive in return. Whatever others|rally provided for their elder brothers and 
may have said in warning, in depreciation, she sisters. They have been sent out into the 
knows it will not be so with her. Is not her| world well clad in fashionable array, while the 
trial great when she finds out how different is | turned dress or the home-made garment has 
the real from her ideal? To meet with sus-| been appointed to nursery use. And yet does 
picion, cold distrust, and criticism, where|not any mother like to see her little ones 
nature, warm and loving, yearns for sympathy, | neatly and prettily clad? Or the young ones 
is indeed a blighting disappointment. How | |are sent off by themselves for change of air, 
many a solitary room could tell its tale of| | because a family migration would not be plea- 
struggle and patient suffering,—the more in- | sant to the elders, and thus the little excursion, 
tense that, if she be wise, she cannot share it | so fitted to brace energy and refresh life to 
with him in whose sympathy she has often lost | the parents, has to be abandoned. 
other griefs. Her position is thus often exqui-| If,again, we take the case of a man, the father 
sitely lonely. of a house, being obliged from his calling or 
If she have children of her own, she in her | business in life to be often absent from home, 
turn may feel how different her position would| how many a happy day and genial evening 
have been, and how much its comfort would could his wife spend with those who are her 
have been enhanced, had there been no other | own! but the duty of not deserting her charge 
family. |and keeping the home circle open to others 
Then the cold separation of the two sets of | comes into prevent tais. Yet while she makes 
children into half-brothers and half-sisters is | the sacrifice she knows it is not valued; nay, 
trying, and this phraseology of the world is/that her absence was rather desired; and as 
apt to be thoughtlessly adopted by those| she steals after a dull and depressing evening 
around. to her own room, the unkind comment, the 
All this is the more felt if, from motives of} sarcastic remark may be her reward. 
delicacy, or to consult the comfort of the senior | Another ingredient of solitary suffering in 
branches, the second mother denies herself the | this position is that any trials peculiar to the 
unrestricted company of her own nurslings in| nursery must be borne alone, so far as the 
the parlour or the country walk. | younger ones are concerned. Where there is 
Think of all this when you mourn over a/ neither affection nor sympathy the trials beset- 
second family’s grievances. May not the wife| ting life’s course cannot be obtruded. The 
too find how different is the reality of present | cloud of sorrow may be resting on the second 
life from her early visions of happiness? Can! mother’s early home; aching anxiety or poig- 
we blame her if she casts a longing eye on|nant grief may be weighing on her heart; but 
some contemporary of hers, who has her home| she dare not show these things. It is better 
and her dear ones all to herself? Such a one|for her to seek a vent for her feelings in her 
has full liberty of action, and the development |own sanctum. Even with this precaution she 
of character and affection comes afresh day by | may have to bear thoughtless criticism or cen- 
day with all the charm of novelty to both|sure of those.dear to her, and this touches a 
parents. very tender chord. She is often, too, accused 
Again, the first years of married life are|of undue partiality to her own relatives and 
those round which is often cast most of the|friends. Acts of self-denial towards her own 
poetry of life; it is a time when there is gene-| children are apt to be written on the sand, 
rally leisure for pursuits, intellectual, artistic,| while every little indulgence, however lawful, 
and—though last, not least—spiritual, which} is graven on the rock. Nor is this confined to 
are apt to become neglected as cares increase | the children alone; there are other keen sus- 
and time wearson. How much of this must be|picious eyes ever on the alert to misconstrue 
sacrificed in a second union! and what a host| her actions. In judicious friends and relatives 
of petty cares and duties, for which no thanks | of the first family, and oftener still old servants, 
are given, beset it from its very birth! err in thisway. These individuals are seldom 
It is sometimes alleged by the elders that | wilfully malicious, but they are idle and 
the largeness of the family cuts off the luxuries | thoughtless. Sympathy on their part is cheap; 
and indulgences of the children. But if this| it involves no sacrifice, and it is often a mode 
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of access to confidence and influence. 
children are often elevated into martyrs, and 
we all know that there is something rather 
agreeable to fancy in this. 

But we must not forget what has always 
appeared to us one great source of the trials of 
a step-mother, especially if she be young. We 
mean the cares and anxieties of a family coming 
on a woman before her experience is matured. 
There is a wise adaptation of our nature at dif- 
ferent periods of life to the position of events 
most likely to fall to our lot. The occurrences 
of life look very different to us at the meridian 
or autumn of our days from what they do in 
their spring-time, and many a sensitive spirit 
recoils with extreme distress and anxiety from 
things which a few more years of experience 
would enable her to avert or to meet. with phi- 
losophy. ‘There is also an insensible education 
going on in most women from the time they 
become mothers, preparing them gradually for 
the dangerous and anxious years when their 
children are attaining to maturity. This pre- 
paration the second mother has not at first, and 
thus she is apt to exaggerate faults which are 
perhaps inseparable from the exuberance and 
folly of youth. 

Take some of the follies and aberrations of 
grown-up sons, or the troubles and anxiety as 
to daughters ;— in all these she has to bear the 
burden and heat of the day while yet it is 
morning, and she may often be accused of 


taking part against the delinquents, or fanning | 


the anger of a justly annoyed father. 

Then, after this premature introduction to 
the struggles of life, she has to begin again with 
her own children, who demand her best ener- 
gies, when the springs of life are low, and. the 
vivacity of the spirit quenched. 

This is no ideal picture. The different forms 
of trouble and anxiety with regard to both sons 
and daughters would fill many a goodly volume. 
The second mother must enter into them all, 
and yet she gets credit for neither sympathy 
nor purity of motive. 

In connection with this grief is also the 
unfortunate influence the elder children often 
have over the younger. What might not be 
written on this? The mother is frequently 
fettered in her dearest wishes. She may see 
those more precious to her than life imbibing 
notions, sentiments, and principles most re- 
pugnant toher. Her nursery even she cannot 
call her own, yet she cannot deprecate the 
association of the elder with the younger child- 
ren without risking further estrangement 
from the former, and a possible difference of 
opinion from her husband. 

Lastly, after spending the best years of her 
life in ministering to her husband’s children, 


The | 








when, especially if she has brought them up 
from a tender age, her affections have twined 
insensibly around them, it is hard, when they 
grow up and have to take any important step 
in life, to find herself ignored and forgotten. 
She has nothing to do with the future of those 
whose welfare she has, year by year, so cared 
for; she has no right to advise or to be con- 
sulted. Friend claims from friend interest, 
affection, and sympathy, without any tie of 
blood, and often receives them in richer 
measure than any relative could give. But 
the poor isolated step-mother is in neither cate- 
gory, and must bear her exclusion as best 
she may. 

The foregoing sketch may startle many, or 
may even appal some minds. Yet, though all 
should count the cost before entering on such 
a relationship, there is another side to the 
picture. Let us look now on it. 

And first we would say to the sisterhood,— 
Yours are privileges as well as pains. Asa 
second wife I do believe you are called earlier 
than most women to a definite service for God. 
Each of you has a special call to be a living 
epistle, known and read of all men. Then we 
must not forget the deepening and develop- 
ment of character which comes when the dis- 
cipline is sanctified. If this be true mentally, 
how much more is it morally and spiritually! 
And does not this bring with it greater capa- 
city for sympathy with others, and greater in- 
fluence over them P—the power as well as the 
will to enter into their joys and sorrows, and 
to bring experience to their aid. In early 
years, meeting a contemporary who has only 
had the family cares connected with her own 
children, you may have been tempted to sigh 
as you contrasted the lightness of her burden, 
the independence of her position, with your 
own. Now you feel that if you have lost some- 
thing, you have gained more. Your experience 
of life is in advance of hers. The baptism of 
suffering brings many a blessed lesson. The 
heart-searchings discover shortcomings and 
sins, bringing yearnings after conformity to 
God’s will, and working the repentance after a 
godly sort. Does not this lead to nearer com- 
munion with God, a deeper appreciation of the 
length and breadth and height of the Saviour’s 
love, as manifested in his long lonely life on 
earth P 

Also, as regards human comfort, it is no 
light matter to know that you have cheered 
one path in life, that of your beloved husband. 
How much he may be spared through you! and 
how truly may he be made to feel, in the words 
of Solomon, “His heart doth safely trust in 
you”! True, he has not known half your 
troubles, but he has profited by the stablishing 
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A PLEA FOR STEP-MOTHERS. 








and purifying of character which they have 
wrought, 

But another human reward may be the 

changed estimate which the children ultimately 
form of you. When they quit the home of 
their youth, and taste for themselves the cares 
and troubles of life, with all its petty trials and 
| exactions; when they haye had experience of 
| character, and seen of what material the mass 
of mankind is composed; when they become 
the. heads of households and of families, and 
learn practically the difficulties of governing 
and guiding aright, then they see and judge 
differently from what they did in the hastiness 
of youth, and they learn to appreciate your life 
and conduct. Your image may often rise to 
their mind’s eye, and they awake to a sense of 
how much their welfare has been cared for. 

But should this not happen on earth, still 
care not. Earth is not the place for the set- 
ting right of all things. Labour now, and 
look forward to the glorious rest of heaven. 
There all shall be love and harmony, and we 
shall know even as weare known. Relying on 
His strength to help you here, and his righ- 
teousness to cover your shortcomings, go on in 
faith, and He may yet welcome you with the 
kindly words, “She hath done what she 
could.” 

And now one word of counsel to those who 
are about to assume a step-mother’s position. 
A woman should not enter on it without a calm 
and steady regard to its requirements and difii- 
culties. It is no light step she is contemplat- 
ing, for on her may depend much of the com- 
fort of many human beings. In her case there 
is more than even ordinary need for deep affec- 
tion for her husband, and she must know well 
his character, principles, and disposition. She 
must make up her mind to ignore self in many 
ways, and to forego some of the easier and 
pleasanter paths of life. She must make up 
her mind to endure isolation of feeling. Temper 
must be under strict control. The repartee so 
natural to some temperaments must be re- 
pressed, rebuke or quick reply sent back un- 
used. Faith, meekness, prayer, must be her 
armour. 

We would say further, never enter your new 
home with any but sober views. Do not be 
elated by any prospect of great success, yet do 


come to, occupy the place of a friend, tried and 
dear, to his children; but if it be not so, mourn 
not, Leave your cause with God. , Shut ‘your 
eyes to much you might see, your ears to much 
you might hear.. Remember the golden rule, 
and ask, “ Would I.like this done to my child- 
ren if I were gone P”’ 

Nor must we let the father and husband pass 
without one faithful word. Of him we would 
ask, Is not a second marriage far too often 
lightly entered upon? Are not the feelings 
involved without due reference to the interests 
of others? Is not the. character of a second 
union most important, as influencing the welfare 
and interests of those whom you are bound by 
every tie of nature and duty to consider? You 
must not think only then of obtaining a com- 
panion for yourself, you must not be carried 
away by qualities which have a special adap- 
tation to your own taste, without also remem- 
bering that your wife must bea mother to your | 
children. On your choice may depend their 
destinies for time and for eternity. If they 
are estranged from home or driven into reck- 
lessness and folly, you may make shipwreck 
of their hopes and prospects. 

Supposing you have duly considered all this, 
you have still a double and anxious duty to 
fulfil. You are bound to bestow more than 
ordinary care and attention on your new do- 
mestic circle. This is called for by your duty 
to your wife, who has sacrificed much in 
sharing your lot, and whose position you know 
to be peculiarly difficult and delicate. And 
you are bound to see equal justice done to all. 
Let not fondness for your wife blind you to 
the claims of your children. Let not affection 
for your children make you exacting and in- 
considerate towards your wife. Seek to be, as 
Trench says, the “ houseband,” the connecting 
and cementing link between wife and children. 
Seek if possible to associate the second mother 
with all steps for your children’s welfare, with 











| of punishment, 


every manifestation of increased happiness in 
the family circle. Never make her the medium 
If she err,-tell her her faults 
in the quiet of your own room. In finding 
fault with your children do not associate her 
name with your complaints. Should there be 
a difference of opinion, try to, enter into the 











not be unduly depressed by apparent failure. | 
Do not expect what you can never get—that | 
special love which belongs only to the myste- 

rious tie between mother and child. Be satis- 

fied with an humble and earnest discharge of 
your duties. Donot look farforward. Do not) 
speak of your trials. Be content if you minister | 


to your husband’s comfort, and have his love} make home doubly happy, and. cement and 


and confidence. Rest satisfied if in time you | 


the welfare of both. Above all, seek to be || 
guided by faith and truth rather than swayed | 
by affection. 

We feel we must not close without one word 
to the children also. . .Much:lies, in, your power. 
You may be,the cause of strife and heartburn- 
ing on the one side; or, on the, other, you may 


| 
|| 

case of each party, as one bound to provide for | | 
I] 
| 
| 
| 


strengthen a union which, however it may be 
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harassed, cannot be destroyed. The great se-| Look to Him for faith and patience,; for the 
cret.of acting rightly in this relationship is to| spirit of love and of wisdom and of. a, sound 
put away self, and to remember that charity | mind; and it may be that even on this side of 
which seeketh nob her own, and which, in| the eternal shore you may bless Him for that 
bearing all things, believeth all things also.) which seemed for atime a grievous chastening, 
Do not dwell on your own trials. . Look rather but which has left. behind it many a peaceable 
to the difficulties besetting the path of her who} fruit of righteousness. 

has. come among you to share your father’s} And nowwe trust that we have said enough 
life, and prepared to be a mother to his child-; to show that though this phase of domestic life 
ren. Do not bring upon her a mother’s| has a painful pre-eminence,among the diffi- 
cares without giving her also a mother’s love. | culties besetting “the art of living. with 
Let, your affection for your father plead the) others,” there is a way in which the curse may 
cause of her whom he has chosen for his wife.| be turned to blessing, and the night dawn into 
Granted that you would have been happier | bright and joyful morning. Faith in God, for- 
without, the introduction of another head to the | bearance and love toward one another, are the 
house, is that a reason why you should diminish | springs of this mighty change. Let each indi- 
her usefulness and happiness, and injure the! vidual concerned keep the open eye upward, 
comfort of your father? Above all, remember! the loving heart homeward; let self be de- 
this is your appointed lot. It is not of your! throned and Christ reign glorious, and in spite 
making. It is what God has given you, and of many a trial, many a difficulty, now a fall 
rebellion and murmuring against it is virtually and now a faltering step, at length hearts once 
rebellion and murmuring against Him. Ifhe/divided will be drawn together in love, and 
has given you the position, will He withhold | dwell in life and light, ever deepening, ever 
strength for its duties, comfort for its trials? | increasing, till the dawn of the everlasting day. 





BURIED ALIVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. | which go so far to counterpoise the advantages 
“To justify the ways of God to men.” lof its delightful climate, its glorious scenery, 
“ Eieven days have passed!—My son, spare and its fruitful abundance. On the 5th of 
thyself awhile for needful rest,” said good Fra} February, 1783, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
Tommaso, desisting for a moment himself and| when “they ate, they drank, they bought, they 
resting on his mattock. | sold, they planted, they builded,” little suspicious 
“T cannot, father, if I would! I seem impelled | of danger, the plains of Calabria were convulsed 
to go on. A single minute lost, and all may/ by a violent shock of earthquake, which in two 
be too late.” minutes levelled to the ground ‘a hundred and 
* Alas, my dear boy! all reasonable hope is | nine towns and villages, and buried thirty-two 
extinguished already. What human being} thousand inhabitants beneath the ruins of their 
could draw breath eleven days and nights be-| dwellings. It is not of the dead, but of the 
supposed alive,—not of the thirty-two thousand, 
“’Tis no good to talk to me of reason,” said but of one, that I am about to write,—of one 
the young man, passionately, “I must dig for} who was in humble life, but greatly beloved; 
her till I drop. Here she must be, and we|a young and beautiful girl of sixteen, named 
shall come at last, if not to her in life, at least| Elisa Basili, whose purity and sweetness had 
to her cold breathed a fragrance round her home—the 
Here he staggered and fell, from sheer ex-| dwelling of a married sister,—and made her 
haustion, into the compassionate monk’s arms. | regarded with respect, as well as affection, by 
Others. were standing round, who worked in| the honest, homely people who knew her. 
relays, not with the despairing energy of young} Among these was Francesco Vitelli,a young 
Francesco, but yet with considerable fellow-| sailor, who thought her the sweetest flower 
feeling for,him, and for the young girl so long|that ever bloomed, and determined that if 
immured. mortal effort could win her, she should one day 
There had been one of those terrible earth-| be his wife. He hovered about her whenever 
quakes to which Southern Italy is subject, and! on shore, made himself acceptable to her in a 
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thousand little ways, and yet had a shy re- 
luctance to tell the little secret of his heart ! 
so that, like Psyche in the allegory, she breathed 
the very breath of Love, and felt the fanning of 
his wings, without knowing it. But she knew 
that she liked Francesco assai assat, and with 
this he was for the time content, comforted at 
having no rival. 

She had gone on some trifling errand with 
her sister’s child, when the dreadful earthquake 
took place. The universal calamity at first 
prevented knowledge of individual cases. The 
sea, retiring from the shore, and then rushing 
back in one huge wave with overpowering vio- 
lence, swept off fifteen hundred persons who 
had fled to the beach for safety. Mountains 
were cleft asunder, high cliffs tumbled down, 
rivers turned from their course, lakes formed, 
valleys lifted into hills, mountains and hills 
brought low. A voice seemed to say to every 
heart, “Be still, then, and know that I am God.” 

The surging sea, the falling buildings, made 
a deafening sound that overpowered the cries 
of mothers to their terrified children. The 
cloud of dust from the ruins darkened the air 


| “Nay, but take a little more first; then keep 
| quiet for five or ten minutes, that it may work 
| its effect; otherwise you will not fairly test its 
‘potency. ‘Fair and softly’ is a good saying; 
,and so is ‘most haste, worst speed.’ ” 
Francesco obeyed, reluctantly enough, from 
downright inability immediately to resume his 
|toil. The others, though not so spent, rested 
for company’s sake perhaps, and had a little 
| disjointed talk. 
| “The public distribution of food was thought 
| of none too soon,”’ said Filippo, “else we had 
| all perished of hunger.” 
“ Ships are coming round, they say, with all 
“Much com- 


manner of store,” said Giuseppe. 
| passion is felt for us.” 

| “They say bad fevers will break out after 
this noisome malaria,’ said Andrea. “The 
| Lord is chastising us severely.” 

| “Not more severely than our sins deserve,” 

“Ours is a wicked court; 


999 


| said Fra Tommaso. 

| and ‘as with the prince, so with the people. 

| “Do you think these things are sent as 
chastisements ?” said Giuseppe. 

| “No doubt of it,” said Fra Tommaso; “and 


and made it in vain for them to seek them. till we acknowledge it, more stripes will be 


Many survivors were for days unable to find 
each other. 
transports of joy, showers of tears, passionate 
But there were few 
survivors indeed who had not to mourn the 
loss of some, of many, snatched from this world 


| for ever, with no record left how they met their 
| fate. 


For twenty ensuing days a thick pes- 
tilential fog set over the desolated country; 
starvation stared the wretched people in the 


face; but, from the first hour they began to 


recover themselves, the common impulse was 
to dig among the ruins, in the hope of rescuing 
the unfortunates buried under them before life 
was extinct. There were many instances of 
their doing so; and when the hope of recover- 
ing living victims no longer could be rationally 
cherished, they continued their labours to ex- 
hume the inanimate remains, and pay them the 
last sad offices. 

A group of these labourers gathered round 
Francesco when he fell. The good monk, who 
worked as hard as any, had a bottle of lachryma 
Christi in his wallet, which his superior had 
supplied him with for the use of the exhausted. 

“Drink some of this, my son,” said he, put- 
ting the flask to the lips of Francesco, who, 
though prostrate, was not insensible; “ it will 
infuse new strength into you, and give you 
double power to work.” 

The young man swallowed some of the wine 
eagerly, and then exclaimed, “It does as you 
say. Reserve it, father, I pray you, for her 
when we find her.” 


When they did so there were} 


| laid on.” 
“Then we had better have processions and 
| penances,” said Andrea. 

“Who has time for them?” said Filippo. 
“We must bury our dead, and house our living, 
and tend our wounded first. In some parts 
the stench from dead human bodies already 
makes life almost unbearable to the living 
ones.” 

“This is not very enlivening talk,” said 
Francesco, essaying to rise. “I would sooner 
| be at work again.” 

“ Wait a little, my son, and I will help thee,” 
said Fra Tommaso. “ How wonderful has been 
the preservation of Marianna Brindisi! She 
was dug out at the end of ten days and eight 
hours, and is doing well.” 

“ How can you say, then, there is no hope for 
Elisa?” cried Francesco, springing up. “Let 
us resume our work immediately.” 

“Let us pray to the Lord first,” said Fra 
Tommaso. “A good work is never really hin- 
dered by a good prayer.” 

“No, certainly not,” said Francesco, stopping 
short. ‘“ Pray, then father; pray fervently, but 
don’t pray too long.” 

When the prayer was ended, the young man, 
with an upward look of intense entreaty that 
was of itself a prayer, caught up his spade, 
plunged it into the rubbish, and the next in- 
stant uttered a loud cry. His spade had struck 
something hard, and, as if by touching a spring, 
a great portion of rubbish fell suddenly down, 











leaving partially exhumed the face and throat | 
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of a girl, the back of whose head was embedded | remain under only a slight awning was easily 
in soil like a cameo in the setting of a ring. complied with; and when she recovered her 
“*Tis she! she lives!” exclaimed he, with a | consciousness, her sister Teresina was leaning 
loud and piercing cry. The white eyelids|over her, shedding warm tears. Again the 
quivered, and the face became distorted with | miserable expression passed over the poor girl's 
pain. face, and she murmured, “ He only lived four 
“Don’t you see she is buried in a sitting | days—I could not stir—I had nothing to give 
position?” cried Fra Tommaso, dragging him | him—I could not help it.” 
back. “You are trampling her poor limbs.” “No, you could not, my angel,” said Tere- 
Tears rained from Francesco’s eyes as_ he | sina, kissing her repeatedly; and then the sisters 
threw himself on his knees beside her, and | mingled their tears. 
began to unearth her with his nails. Fra Tommaso now prevailed on her to take 
They were all in the utmost excitement, and |a little more wine, and then, with a view to 
worked for dear life; while she, blanched like | change somewhat the current of her thoughts, 
marble, was immobile, save for that first thrilling | he said,— 
look. “Elisa mia, you speak of days—how could 
They tore away her surroundings till her | you number them?” 
arms were free and she couldraise them. They| ‘“ There was a little chink, my father, through 
held a little dead child! which came. a little ray of light at noon. I 
Then her tears burst forth, but soon ceased, | counted it eleven times.” 
for their fount was driedup. Father Tommaso} “That little chink, my daughter, preserved 
cried; all of them cried; Francesco sobbed | thee !—it admitted air as well as light.” 
aloud. Large tears slowly fell again as she said,— 
At this instant, Teresina, the married sister “ Tt did not save little Angelo.” 
of Elisa, and mother of the poor little infant,| “Little Angelo is a veritable angel now. 
who, exhausted by watching and waiting, had | God has been very good to him, and to you.” 
been sleeping for sorrow, came rushing to the} ‘ Good?” 
spot, and exclaiming, “ My child! and is itthus| The thought seemed to overpower her. 
I regain thee ?” clasped it in her arms, and| She was left to the women for a while— 
then sank half fainting on the ground. Francesco reluctantly withdrawing with the 
Elisa closed her eyes. She did not open|rest while they tended her. When Fra Tom- 
them again as they disinterred her, and only | maso again saw her she was laid on a neatly 
did so for an instant when Fra Tommaso with | spread little couch, looking deadly white, but 
kindly violence compelled her to take a little | composed. 
wine. She swallowed a fewdrops—then mur-| “I will read to you from my Psalter,” said 
mured, “ My throat refuses’”—and closed her | he, thinking to read her to sleep. 
lips and her eyes. | As her eyes were closed, he could not tell 
Francesco carried her from the spot as ten- | whether she heard him or not, till at length she 
derly as if she were an infant, the others fol-| said, with a shudder,— 
lowing in sad procession—a different sort of| ‘“That’s my experience!—‘ Thy terrors have 
one from what Andrea had proposed, but not | I suffered with a troubled mind.” 
less likely to appeal to the compassion of God.} ‘“ Poor Elisa!” said Fra Tommaso, feelingly, 
She faintly said,— as he afterwards repeated her exclamation to 
“Oh, where are you carrying me ?” Francesco, “she had always too sensitive a 
“Indoors,” said Francesco. She shuddered | nature—painfully thin-skinned—was even too 
violently. tender of conscience, an almost unexampled 
“Oh no, no, no! Not beneath a roof!—not | thing —and had a vivid imagination that tor- 
if you love me!” mented itself. What fears have I known her 
“ Heaven be my witness whether I do,” said | experience! even of such little things as the 
he, giving her one long passionate kiss—his| drawing of a tooth or the extraction of a 
first,—but it could raise no blush. thorn. And now the horrors of this caias- 
“She has fainted,” said Fra Tommaso, in a! trophe, which might well appal the stoutest 
voice hushed to the utmost tenderness. “Set| heart, have been too much for her overwrought 
her down.” nerves. It will be a long, long while, if I 
They raised over her a little tent. In fact,| mistake not, before they recover their tension.”’ 
there were few buildings standing; and those] “She must not die,” cried Francesco, in 
few were very unsafe; so that it was a reason- | anguish. 
able fear which made the girl shrink from being|_ “ Why should she? Why should the good 
carried beneath a roof. So many were shelter-|God preserve her in such an unexampled 




















| ing in temporary booths, that her wish to] manner, only for her to fade away afterwards? 
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| any rate, may be brought to love you.” 


| warn off young men from the indulgence of 


| kept perfectly quiet. 


| with a heart so full of thankfulness and hope, 


| ties offer—not vehemently, but tenderly; and, 
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No, I have hope that, with the greatest of 
care, the dear child may at length recover.” 
“Blessings on you, father ! !” and he wrung 
his hand. 
* And you may contribute to her recovery. 
You love her, and probably she loves you—at 


“Oh that she may!” 
“Ply your virtuous suit, then, as opportuni- 


if I know anything of the female heart—which 
I ought to do by this time—images of terror 
will gradually be displaced by those of a softer 
nature. It is too often my duty, Francesco, to 


their affections. Very pleasant, then, is it to 
me—as pleasant as it is novel—to have to cheer 
you onward in your wooing.” 

How Francesco loved Fra Tommaso for 
these words! He went to his wretched bed 


that he bestowed not a thought on his miserable 
accommodation. He would have remained 
awake, rejoicing over Elisa’s wonderful pre- 
servation, and thankful that his had been the 
hand to effect it; but exhausted nature insisted 
on repaying itself for eleven days and nights 
of incessant toil. He had scarcely thrown him- 
self on his bed, when he fell into profound 
sleep. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“ Brama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede.” 





“ La Gierusalemme Liberata,” Canto Secondo. 


Berrore Francesco saw Elisa again he was re- | 
called to his ship. He was devotedly fond of | 
his seafaring life, but it cost him much to go | 
on board without seeing her. He was assured, | 
however, that she was very ill, and must be | 
He owned the reason- 
ableness of what he was told, and went to sea. 

It was but a short voyage, after all. When | 
next he returned to the town, or what had | 
been a town before the earthquake, he con- 


' eluded he should find Elisa convalescent and 
| restored to composure. 


But Fra Tommaso said, “O no! Ono! Her 
nerves have received a shock that it is feared 
she will never get over. Other people have 
got about again, but Elisa has not. It is true 
her trial was a longer and more painful one 
than that of any one else, but yet it is astonish- | 
ing that she does not rally.” 

Francesco was very much surprised and 
grieved at this account; but still he could only 
suppose her recovery a question of time. 

“In the first place,” said Fra Tommaso, “ it | 


| must be remembered that her bodily sufferings 


were very considerable. To be jammed in the 


| Way we found her, unable to- move, with such 


a weight of rubbish to support on her lower 
extremities, and with that poor dead infant all 
the time in her arms—no meat, no drink, for 
eleven days and nights—surely the wonder is 
she could survive it. She was sadly maimed— 
is still lame, and has little use of her arms and 
hands. She cannot bear to be under a roof; 
they place her under a tree, and give her a 
distaff; and there she sits hour after hour, 
sometimes spinning a little, oftener idle, which 
the painful state of her hands may well excuse.” 

“ May I go to her, father P” 

“By all means. Perhaps you may do her 
good.” 

So he went; but the interview did not come 
to much. She seemed preoccupied and sad, 
showed no interest in His voyage or his return, 
nor in anything that was passing in the outer 
world. Francesco was discouraged, but he 
persevered: day after day he visited her be- 
neath the tree, and sitting a little way off from 
her, “ wishing much, hoping little, asking 
nothing.” He was such a _ single-minded, 
simple-hearted youth, that to be near her, to 
see her, to utter some expression of friendship 
now and then, unreproved, sufficed him. 

Fra Tommaso thought this a sorry way 
of pressing his suit, and no manner of good to 
either of them. At his instance, Francesco, 
blushing like a girl, essayed at last to speak to 
her of love. He told her he was soon going to 
sea again, and hoped when he returned to claim 
her for his own. She answered him some- 


| thing to this effect :— 


“Cease, O Francesco, to pain me. If you 
care for me in the least, forbear ever to speak 
on this subject again. You wish me to marry 
you; but know that I will never be your or 
any man’s wife.” 


“You may think so now,” said Francesco, 





“but I am in hope that time will in your case, | 


as in most others, work a change.” 

“Your hope is without foundation,” 
Elisa. “I feel utterly unable to fulfil the 
| duties of a wife, or even to take the least plea- 
‘sure in them.” 

* You feel so now 

“TI shall feel so always—to the end of my 
days, which perhaps will not be so very many,” 
said she, mournfully. 

“Do you wish to die, Elisa ?” 

“No, Francesco, I do not, although I have 
no pleasure in living. I fear the great pain of 
death; and yet more [shuddering] what may 
come after it.’ 

“ Elisa, such a good Christian as you 

“Do not call me so; I forbid it.” 

“A poor fellow like me,” persisted he, 
“thrown among loose companions, and with 
many sins on his soul to answer for, may well 
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be afraid to die, although I declare to you I 
have such faith in the means our church. has 
appointed for our salvation, that, if need be, I 
feel I can trust to them; but that you, so 
harmless, so. sinless ” 

“You are using dreadful words, applied as 
you apply them,” said Elisa, “ and I must beg 
you to desist. The means our church has ap- 

pointed P how do you know they will stand you 
| in stead at the last? For instance, absolution. 
Who was there to absolve me under the ruins P 
Extreme unction—how could it be adminis- 
tered to me? ‘There was I, a true daughter 
of the church, you would say, and yet none of 








|| these safeguards were within my reach.” 


“‘ But you didn’t die,” said Francesco, eagerly. 

“ But little Angelo did,” said Elisa. “The 
means our church appoints may do for you if 
you can find comfort in them; but to me they 
seem like a broken reed, or like a staff extended 
to a drowning man which he cannot reach.’ 

“ But 2 

“Forgive me,” said she, very gently, “ for 
reminding you that I am not very well. This 





|| discourse fatigues me rather too much.” 
1] 


And when, unable for courtesy’s sake to per- 
sist, he rose and stood irresolute to go or stay, 
she held out her hand and said sweetly,— 

“Farewell; I wish you a safe and prosperous 


said Fra Tommaso, “there are indulgences, 
there are masses for souls a“: 

“ Father, it is doubtless very wicked of me, 
but I don’t believe one bit in masses for souls, 
nor yet in indulgences.” 

“ You shock me,” said Fra Tommaso. “ This 
is very bad of you, Elisa. I had no notion of 
your being such a heretic. Who has been per- 
verting you?” 

“No one,” said Elisa, with tears trickling 
down. “I would willingly believe in them if I 
could—that is, if they are true. Otherwise, 
you will yourself admit that it would only be 
false security.” 

“Of course; every one would admit that,” 
said Fra Tommaso. “ But, my dear child, 
happily for you and me, these things have 
been settled for us by much wiser heads than 
ours ;—by the heads of the church.” 

“TI doubt very much those heads being wiser 
than yours,’ said Elisa. ‘“ Wiser than mine 
they doubtless are.’’ 

“ You pay my poor headpiece a much higher 
compliment than it deserves,” said Fra Tom- 
maso; “but coming from you in your present 
state of mind, I cannot accept it. Now look 
here, daughter. Before we were all upset so 
there was not a more promising creature than 








yourself. Blithe as a bird, busy as a bee, 


voyage. Iddio ti benedica.’’ And thus he went.|innocent as an infant, without any of this 


Fra Tommaso thought he must take the 
matter into his own hands. Accosting Elisa 
with more severity in his manner than was his 
wont, he began with, “Daughter, I have some- 
what to say unto thee. Francesco has come 





terrible self-consciousness, taking no thought 


| for the morrow—you were, there is no deny- 


ing it, a very engaging girl.” 
“JT am surprised, father, at your talking 
about my innocence,” said Elisa; ‘you who 


to me astonied at your having in a manner | know better than any one that I sinned day 


charged yourself with breaking the ten com- | 
mandments.” | 


Th . . sp! 
“Francesco must be exceedingly stupid if 


he so misunderstood me,” said Elisa; “but | 
you yourself, father, when you prepared me for 
confirmation, insisted that whoso broke one of 
them, in a sense broke all.” 
“T did so, and it is quite true,” said Father | 
Tommaso; “but what! is nobody to be saved, 
because everybody has broken the law? That 
is not according to gospel. You yourself have | 
known otherwise from a child. For the incor- | 
rigibly impenitent there are everlasting burn- 


| ings; but for sinners, say such as you and I, 


there are means of grace appointed, which it 
will be our own fault if we avail not ourselves | 
of.” 

“ Ay, but even then,” said Elisa, “there is | 
that dreadful purgatory, which I cannot endure 
to think of. “3 

“Don’t think of it then, my child.” 

“But I must! I do, night and day.” 





by day, and did penance for it too.” 

“ Venial sins, venial sins,” said Fra Tom- 
maso, “such as penance wiped out. Not sins 
of unbelief and heresy, such as you are now 
being tempted with. But I have very great 
reason to think and to hope, my dear child, 
that being, as you say, willing to believe if 
you could, these temptations come entirely 
from without, just as Job’s did, and that as 
you get well in bodily health they will pass 
away.” 

“Do you think them physical or spiritual, 
then,” said Elisa. 

“Who can tell ?” said Fra Tommaso. 
bably both.” 

He thought he had settled the question ; but 
she said, “ My case remains the same. If it 
proceeds from bodily causes, you know I cannot 
remedy them; and if from Satanic assaults, you 


“ Pro- 


| know I cannot prevent their being made.” 


“Ah, but you can—you can remedy both. 


| Resolution, self-exertion, will be the best medi- 


“Let it quicken you then in your heavenly | cine for your sickness; and ‘ resist the devil, 


| course; that’s the very design of it. Besides,” | and he will flee from you. 


999 
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| smile, though a sad one. 


, weeping. His anger was half assumed, after 


| lamb,” ejaculated he to himself, “when she 


_ represent the burthen laid upon her, than add 


_ nothing else will do, even by simulated wrath. 
| Poor Elisa! how little do we know oi the sad 
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“ How resist ?”’ 

“By prayer—by penance.” 

“ What prayer ? what penance ?” 

“Say a certain number of Ave Marias, 
Credos, and Pater Nosters whenever you feel 
yourself being tempted.” 

“Father, I have tried that already, inces- 
santly; it does not do me the least good. i 
repeat the words quite mechanically, carrying 
on a separate chain of thought all the time.” 

He paused; then resumed, “ Keep on at it, 
however. The separate chain of thought is of 
course sin, though not condign, I hope; it re- 
quires penance, and I would bid you repair 
kneeling to our Lady’s shrine, only the shrine 
has been shivered to pieces; I would bid you 
kiss the relics, only they have all been swal- 
lowed up.” 

“They could not save themselves then, you 
see,” said Elisa. 

“ Daughter ! daughter! Iam shocked. I was 
about to say I would enjoin fasting, only that 
your total abstinence of eleven days would 
make it seem rather a work of supererogation.” 

* One would think so,” said she, with a little 
After a short silence 
she said, “Iam still very weak. Ido not think I 
can bear any more talking now. I am tired ” 

“And I’m sure I am,” said he, rising. 
“Well, I hope you will get out of this un- 
accountable frame soon. It is very unwhole- 
some; it all proceeds from selfishness. If you 
were the mother of a family you could not give 
way to it. Look at Teresina, look at Biondina 
and Fiammetta. All the women of the neigh- 
bourhood are bestirring themselves, trying to 
set things straight for their families, making 
light of difficulties and privations, thanking 
God for what is left them, and never brooding 
on I,I,1! The Lord be with you, Elisa; you 
want a great deal of his grace. I shall go 
away and pray for you, since you won’t pray 
for yourself. I shall go and fast for you, since 
you are unequal to fasting yourself.” 

These kind promises were very angrily 
made, and he walked off leaving her helplessly 





all, and very short-lived; but his mind was 
sorely troubled. 
“One stroke on her own shoulders, poor 


has had the weight of a house on them for 
eleven days, and with a dead child to support ? 
I trow not. More reasonable were it I should 
expose myself to what, after all, would faintly 


one little to what she yet retains. But she 
must be roused, that’s the thing—roused, if 








and terrible thoughts that racked thee during 
those eleven days, even if spiritual assailants 
had no part in them! Imagination remses to 
represent them forcibly enough.” 

Other reflections combined to trouble him. 
“How subtle these heresies are!” mused he. 
“TI know this girl to be a very poor reasoner ; 
and yet, by her doubts and difficulties, she has 
aroused misgivings in myself that I thought 
had been laid to rest for ever. That is too bad 
of her. It is an ungrateful return for all my 
solicitude. Evil for good. And evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. A child 
may ask a question that a wise man cannot 
answer. How often have I found it so! And 
she does it so prettily, too; there’s no being 
very angry with her. ‘I doubt their being 
wiser than you, father.’ Ah, my child, when 
one once begins to doubt, one never knows 
where to stop.” 


Then, after trudging on his way some little | 


distance, he proceeded,— 


“Physical causes, physical causes—that long, | 
long fast exhausted her frame and overtaxed | 


her brain, leaving it unable to work healthily. 
Have I not often found it somyself? And, by- 
the-bye, I am by no means sure that long fasts 
are expedient for certain constitutions. I am 
not sure they do not engender fancies and de- 
lusions. Here, now, am I myself beginning to 
doubt. You tiresome girl, you have infected 
me. 
you all the same.” 

Which he did, being, on the whole, a man of 
truth, though, the penance being vicarious, he 
perhaps did not make it too severe. 

He stopped short in his penance as a bright 
thought, or what he deemed such, struck him. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ Cara Elisa, amato bene, 
Tu che sei la mia speranza, 
Se tu manchi la constanza, 
Di dolor io morird.” 
Fra Tommaso never spoke a truer word than 
when he told Elisa that other people were be- 
stirring themselves instead of brooding over 
what they had lost. They were compelled to 
do so, in fact, unless they meant to perish. 
There were too many sufferers for them to 
have leisure for much self-pity, or for listening 
to the lamentations of others. They had to 
construct shelters, to hunt for food among the 
ruins, as well as for persons still beneath them. 
Men dug for their lives, famishing children 
helped with their little shovels, often with their 
little hands, to clear away rubbish, and eagerly 
pounce on a rope of onions, a flask of oil or 
wine, a scarcely eatable loaf. Others put to 
sea to fish, or ran along the coast for succours. 


Come, come, I must keep my promise to | 
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And succours came from various quarters, | “Oh, Francesco! the Lord is the very object 
for the compassionate in other places felt for of my fear. If his earthly terrors are so great, 
them deeply, and gave of their little, or poured what will the day of judgment be?” 
forth of their abundance, according to their | “None of us can tell that,’ answered the 
various means and disposition. But it was simple-hearted sailor; “but it will neither 
made acommon cause. Of course, spontaneous come sooner nor abide farther off for our 
charity was backed by the munificence of the dreading it; and meanwhile, Elisa, rely on it 
church ; and almsgiving was very freely that the Lord careth for his own. Stay your- 
preached and practised. In due time (I was self on that peaceful thought, the Lord careth 
going to say, but, alas! that was hardly pos- for his own.” : 
sible) miscellaneous supplies of food and cloth-| “How can we tell we are his own?” said 
ing were sent by ship, and it was Francesco’s_ she, shivering. 
grateful office to help man one of these vessels,| “Why, see what great things He has done 
and to assist in unloading it. for us already,—you and I are spared till now, 
Many persons came from Rome and other instead of being swallowed up with the rest.” 
parts to see for themselves the results of the; “But another shock may come and swallow 
calamity—some for no better end than to us up yet.” 
satisfy morbid curiosity, others for purposes} “You are not talking like a sensible girl 
of scientific investigation, but the majority to now. Of course it may if God chooses; but 
show sympathy and to help. as we cannot possibly tell what He will choose, 
There were thousands in need of their help, it is of no use for us to invent the worst things 
and among so many it could not be but that for Him. I believe it partakes of the nature 
numbers should be overlooked. The more dis- of sin.” 
criminating of the benevolent sought out for| After a pause he said, “I must go now.” 
these overlooked cases, and relieved many of | “Don’t leave me, Francesco; I’m afraid.” 
them. But their numbers increased instead! ‘Dear Elisa, I am but too happy to stay 
of diminishing, for, in consequence of the gar- with you. But what good canIdo? CanI 
bage,on which they had at first been compelled prevent another earthquake ? ” said he, gently 
to feed, and of the unwholesome state of the smiling. 
atmosphere, the warm weather no sooner set| ‘“ Hush! don’t speak so, it may provoke one. 
in than epidemic fevers broke out all over the I know you can do no good, but Teresina is 
country. gone, and I am afraid of being alone. If we 
Moreover, on the 28th of March another die, we can die together.” 
violent earthquake convulsed the whole coun-; “I wish for no better death,’ said he, calmly. 
try from Reggio to Capo di Colonna, an area| “Say those comforting words you said just 
of twelve hundred square miles, and added two now.” 


thousand more to the number of victims.| “ What words, Elisa?” 

Mountains were rent, rivers overflowed, huge “ About caring for his own.” 

chasms gaped; the only variation was that “The Lord careth for his own? Yes, I 
persons were not buried under ruins, because will say them twenty times over if you like, 
there were no longer ruins to fall on them. and twenty times twenty again. The Lord 


When Teresina sought her sister, she found careth for his own. And I do assure you, 
her lying on her face on the ground, convulsed Elisa, that thought has been of inexpressible 
with terror. When she dashed water on her, comfort to me, poor, sinful, ignorant fellow as I 
and tried to raise her in her arms, Elisa could am, when I have been at sea and in great 
only gasp, “ O the great and terrible God !— perils. We sailors see great and terrible things 


O the great and terrible God!” Teresina was on the mighty deep. For instance, one of us 
obliged to lull her like a child, and with more is keeping watch—I myself, suppose; not a 
difficulty. moon, not a star,—a horror of thick darkness; 


Fra Tommaso’s “bright idea” was driven the waves hungrily making for me, ready to 
out of his head for the time by the more swallow not only me, but the whole ship upat 
immediate claims of other sufferers. But a snap!—all asleep, seemingly, but me and 
Francesco was at hand, and he flew to the spot God. Well, what do I feel? what is my stay? 
to see how it fared with Elisa, and to support The Lord careth for his own. When I think 
and comfort her. When she looked up, shud- of that an invisible arm it seems passed around 
dering, she met his kind wistful eyes as he me, drawing me softly, softly to Himself! 
bent over her. Then I am at rest, my terrors cease, and soon 

“Fear not, poor heart,” he said, with the I am in the haven where I would be. Can you 
utmost tenderness. “The Lord will havecare understand this ?” 
of thee.” | “Oh, Francesco, that is beautiful! I wish 
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I could hear you always talk so. But directly 
you are gone it will all fade away.” 

“Then let me come again,” said Francesco, 
rather slily. 

* You cannot be always with me, you know.” 

“No; but if I were your husband I could 
be a great deal more with you than I am. 
However, we won’t talk of that now, since you 
don’t like it. We will take what the Lord 
sends us. How could I trust myself in a little, 
little boat, think you, with only a plank be- 
tween me and death, if I did not trust to his 
making the plank a safeguard? Saint Peter 
did not even want the plank. He said, ‘ Lord, 
if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee,’—on the 
water itself. And the Lord Jesus said, ‘Come;’ 
for He was not angry with the poor fellow for 
his presumption, but pleased with him for his 
trust. So what does Peter do, but’ throws 
himself over the bulwarks and down the side 
of the vessel, and starts off over the waves, 
as securely as if he were walking the deck. 
But by and by he takes it into his head to 
think, ‘What if the water should yield under 
me? How unnatural this is! What security 
have I that I shall not sink?’ And immedi- 
ately he began to do so. Then he screamed 
out, ‘Lord, save me! I perish !’—every bit of 
hiscouragegone. And he’d have been overhead 
and ears the very next moment if the good 
dear Lord, who knew beforehand just how it 
would happen, had not taken him hold by the 
hand, and said, with that sweet beautiful smile 
of his, and in a voice like beautiful music, ‘ O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?’”’ 

“ Francesco, where did you learn all this ?” 

“Tn a little book I picked up on the Mole at 
Naples.” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t true.” 

“Tt would be sin to doubt it. It is the 
Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


“The substance of most of it, and a good 


deal word for word. But some of it is too 
difficult for a poor unlearned fellow like me.” 

“ Ah, then it would be too difficult for me.” 

“TI tell youno! A child might understand 
the greater part of it.’’ 

“No matter—I prefer your telling me bit 
by bit.” 

“And it is a great privilege to me to tell 
you, Elisa. Oh, I love this dear book so much! 
it gives me such peace,—it leaves me no room 
for fear,—none, none !”’ 

“ What, not even in an earthquake ?”’ 

“No,” said Francesco, clasping his hands, 
while his face beamed with light. “I can 
trust body and soul to the dear Saviour.” 

“The Saviour? Yes—but ‘ 

“ But what ?” 

“ Francesco, stoop your head down that I 
may whisper. I fear I am going.to say some- 
thing very wicked. But it is only the truth. 
I fear the Father !” 

“ But, Elisa, He is one with the Son.” 

“ Oh, I cannot think Him so.” 

“ Have you not been taught it?” 

“Yes, but I cannot feel it.’ 

“ But you must,” said Francesco, in distress, 
“or you will sin.” 

“ T know it, and it makes me miserable.” 

“ See here, Elisa, you are all at sea—all in 
the clouds. There are many things we cannot 
understand now, that perhaps we shall never 
be permitted, or need, or desire to understand, 
that nevertheless are. Our Saviour said, 
‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ That is exactly what 
the Creator says to us all, The blessed Jesus 
said so on the occasion of so simple a thing as 
washing his disciples’ feet, to give them a 
lesson of humility. But the words are of 
much larger application. With regard, for 








“ How do you know?” 

“How do I know I am I? or that you are 
you? It has the witness in itself.”’ 

“Well, I hope it has,” said Elisa, with a 
deep sigh, “ for it is very reassuring.” 

“Would you like me to lend it to you?” 

“ No, thank you; my head will not bear read- 
ing; besides, Fra Tommaso might not like it.”’ 

“It would be time eneugh to give over 
reading it when you found he didn’t like it.” 

“ No, I don’t think that, nor do I believe you 
would, supposing it were a bad book.” 

“Bad? No. But I’m sure it’s a good one. 


of excitement. 


conceive the Almighty saying through them, 
‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter’ P” 
“ Ah, indeed I can!” cried she, in an agony | 

“ And where? in purgatory!” | 

“ No, no, no——” | 

“T tell you yes.” 
“There is no mention of purgatory in the 


gospel.”’ 


not be true, I dare not trust in it.” 


j 
“Then the book you pin your faith on can- | 
| 


“Was ever such a girl?” said Francesco, 














instance, to these earthquakes, cannot you | 
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However, don’t read it if your head will not 
bear it. For me, if Fra Tommaso takes it 
from me to-morrow, I shall say to him, ‘ Well, 
if it must be so, it must; but I have it all 
here,’ ’’ touching his forehead. 

“ Have you learnt it by heart, then?” 


almost provoked with her, but melting the | 


next moment with tenderness. “ At this in- 


stant, the Lord whom you so distrust and mis- | 


shepherd on a hill upon a poor little stray 





lamb in the valley below, that is running 


understand, is looking down on you like a | 
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LONDON. 





hither and thither, unable to see the right 
path, which yet He can clearly see from above. 
And He is coming down from above, to succour 
the poor little silly, frightened lamb,’ that 
wants to find Him, but cannot.’ 

Francesco wept as he said this, and Elisa 
wept as she listened. Then he laid his hand 


*upon hers, which were clasped on her knees, | 


and said, “ Oh, let us pray the good God that 
you Shall soon find the right path. It is 
narrow and steep, but it will lead you to Him, 
and He will lift you in his arms, and carry you 
in his bosom.” 

She listened like one enchained, then press- 
ing her hand to her eyes, she said, “ Leave me 
now; I can bear.no more this time.” 











LONDON: 
Gn Four Pictures. 


B.c. 100. 
Tuerx was a hamlet on a plain 
Of wattled huts, and near it grew 
A grove of oaks, where Druids twain 
With horrid rites their victims slew. 
And men in skins, of savage mien, 
There battled with the wolf or boar, 
Till, sinking in the bog-moss green, 
Each weltered in the other's gore. 
And old king Lun sometime held sway 
Over this rude barbaric race ; 
A chief was he who in his day 
Held in the land a foremost place. 
But men have come and men have passed, 
And men will come and men will go,— 
Each age heeds little of the last,— 
What will the next of our time know ? 
A.D. 62. 
There was a little town, 
And Romans strong and tall 
Were pacing up and down, 
Guarding its outer wall ; 
While sounds of feasting, mirth, and singing, 
Through the long days and nights were ringing. 
Each yilla’s marble floor 
Echoed with merry feet, 
And golden cups brimmed o’er 
With grape-juice red and sweet ; 
While noble maids, in rich attire, 
With jewelled fingers struck the lyre. 
And luxury and pride 
Reigned in this little town, 
With pale vice at their side, 
Eager to trample down 
The flowers of virtue, which would slowly 
Spring up in hearts yet pure and lowly. 
Then came a sudden day, 
When Britain’s sons once more 
Awoke,—and hurled away 
The stranger from their shore ; 
And from old Rome’s decaying glory 
Sprang London town renowned in story. 


While the smoke-wreaths over the flying crowd a 
lurid horror shed. 


Alas for that double woe— 

For the plague and this dread sight,— 
When their crowded capital, all aglow, 
A nation watched with affright, 
| While the tongues of fire glared out by day, and 
hissed through the autumn night ! 


And fathers mourned for their sons 
| Crushed in a burning grave, 
While mothers clung to the little ones 
| They just had time to save,— 
| Clung with a wild, despairing clutch, end struggled to 
be brave ! 
But yet in that seeming ill 
| The Ruler was working for good, 
And the ghastly plague, so eager to kill, 
Died out with those streets of wood ; 
While British energy rose, and reared mansions where 
huts had stood. 


A.D. 1868, 


There is a mighty city, where many come and go, 


| And through it and beneath it men hurry to and fro; 


j 
| 





1666. 
There was a city in flames, 

Its streets all blazing and red, 
And lords, mechanics, and high-born dames 

In a panic of terror fled, 


A.D. 


And wealth, and strength, and plenty within its streets 
abound, 
While peace and toleration encompass it around, 


Ay, and two thousand churches above its mansions 


stand, 

Their voices joined in unison, blessing the tranquil 
land; 

In many things they differ,—in outward forms and 
name, 


But far above all difference their Master is the same. 

And in this mighty city the poor have many friends, 

While the strong arm of Liberty her humblest son 
defends ; 

Yet is there much of evil, for tares with wheat will 
grow, 

And nowhere is perfection on this sin-stained world 
below. 


But long as nations flourish, and long as England 
boasts 
Of stalwart hearts of British oak to guard her sea-girt 
coasts, 
| Shall London be a refuge for all by wrong opprest,— 
A city above cities, blessing and being blest. 
MARY F. TUPPER: 
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NURSES AND THEIR WORK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE PROTOPLAST.” 


V. On the Preparation of Liquid Food.—There | very palatable, but, as frequently made and 
are few things at all pleasant to the taste which | given, there is a large amount of miserable 
the poor fevered patient is allowed to take, and | liquid to get down, and very little nourishment 
yet, as we most of us know from experience at | yielded. There is, I believe, nothing more 
















some period of our lives, the thirst of fever is 
well-nigh intolerable. We will suppose the 
sufferer lying with the dry tongue and parched 
lips which accompany this kind of illness; the 
doctor has permitted certain drinks at inter- 
vals. But he cannot be always taking them, 
and there is a very simple method of relieving 
his suffering in the intervals. Let a glass of 
cold water be placed by his side, with a feather 
in it, and his lips wetted with this feather at 
least every five minutes. No one who has not 
tried this can imagine the relief it gives. 

But the nurse’s question to the doctor is 
always rightly, “ What may the patient drink?’”’ 
Of all the liquids offered to a sufferer, the 


most refreshing is any kind of effervescing | 


drink, and it is well to inquire of a physician 
if this may be given safely; for I know from 
experience it is often permitted, on asking the 
question, when it does not suggest itself to the 
mind of a man who has many anxious cases 
under his care. 

Toast and water is a drink often recom- 
mended to a patient. Ido not myself perceive 
the virtues of it, or see why it should be more 
wholesome than plain water, while it is far less 
palatable. It may be said that water is better 
after being boiled, but it may pass through 
this process, and then be cooled again, without 
putting in toast, which to many palates gives 
an unpleasant taste. If, however, toast and 
water is desired, it should be delicately and 
carefully made; not as I have often seen it 


brought to the bedside of a poor sufferer,— | 


large thick pieces of toast saturated with the 
water, after standing in it for an hour. The 
bread should be cut thin, and nicely and 
crisply toasted, then put into water which has 
already been boiled, and allowed to cool. A 
very little toast is sufficient to give flavour to 
the water, if the patient prefers that taste being 
given to the drink. 

Lemonade is a pleasant, refreshing drink, 
and is often permitted in sickness. Orange 
water is also palatable, made the same as 
lemonade; or, if in ‘season, fresh strawberries 
or raspberries bruised in water or milk, and 
then taken out, leaving the liquid flavoured 


with them. But these things give no support ; 


broths are required to strengthen. Beef tea is 
almost always prescribed ; it is not, at the best, 


valuable than beef tea if rightly made; it gives 
strength which no other broth does so well, 
combined with extreme lightness and capability 
of easy digestion. If diluted with water, it can 
never afford proper nourishment; the concen- 
trated essence of the meat is needed. The 
right way of making it so as to secure the 
largest amount of support to a sinking patient 
| is to place in a vessel the meat cut into small 
| pieces, and allow it to simmer tilla little strong 
_tea is made. I cannot help alluding to a case 
| in which life was saved very recently by atten- 
| tion to this matter. 
| A lady had passed through a severe and pro- 
tracted confinement; for the first week after it 
she appeared to be doing well, then a relapse 
| took place, and it was evident that the powers 
|of nature were giving way. Every hour her 
| weakness was increasing. Beef tea had been 
| ordered, and was given, but it had been made 
| by an ignorant and prejudiced cook, who would 
| persist, in spite of her instructions, in adding 
| water to the meat as she put it on the fire. 
A consultation was called, and the new doctor 
(an experienced man) laid such stress on the 
| patients taking beef tea properly made, and at 
| regular intervals, as the chief hope of saving 
life, that the lady’s own maid, who understood 
| the right way of preparing it, insisted on doing 
| So with her own hands, and brought regularly 
| to her sinking mistress the true beef tea,—the 
| juice of the meat extracted by the fire, without 
| any water added to it. The quantity given at 
a time was only a small teacupful, and the 
| patient, though greatly nauseating the draught, 
was induced to swallow it. From that time 
she steadily recovered, and always attributed 
the preservation of her life, under God's bless- 
ing, to this simple means. 
| The most palatable of all broths is perhaps 
| the Scotch barley broth,—mutton broth thick- 
ened with vegetables and the good old Scotch 
| barley. If the patient is allowed to have the 
meat left in it, it is the more savoury and 
| nourishing. Yet I have known cooks who have 
received an order for this Scotch broth present 
| it thickened with the small barley which they 
| would have used for barley water. 
Chicken or veal broth, made with rice in it, 
j and flayoured with mace and onion, is also a 
| very nice change for the patient.. The broth 
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should be made with the rice in it, not the rice 
added afterwards; then it is always raw and 
unpalatable. Veal broth, I think, is better 
without such vegetables as carrots and turnips, 
while mutton broth is the better for them, 
whenever the patient.is allowed to take these. 

White broth is very nice when the sick per- 
son’s stomach will bear the addition of milk to 
the juice of the meat ; in that case there should 
be no rice or vegetables added. This, however, 
is not so easily accepted by a weak digestion, 
and generally the patient must be partially re- 
covered before he will be able to enjoy it. 

Arrowroot and sago are often ordered for 
invalids. The first of these should, if possible, 
be made with milk, not water, and a little 
brandy or rum added to flavour it, ifthe patient 
is allowed to take stimulants. Sago, made 
with either milk or water, as preferred, should 
have the addition of a little port wine to give 
it flavour, and to aid its strengthening power. 
Let it be remembered that farinaceous food, 
although most suitable in certain cases of ill- 
ness, has but little to recommend it in the way 
of support, and therefore stimulants are fre- 
quently given in addition when it is desirable 
to strengthen the patient. 

There are times when the diet must be al- 
together lowering, and therefore the nurse 
should always inquire if wine or brandy may 
be added to arrowroot, sago, gruel, and such 
like things. 

Indeed, it seems very important that one 
who is attending the sick should, without 
troubling the medical man about the details of 
cookery, be thoroughly acquainted with the 
general aim of his dietetic treatment; that she 
should know, for instance, whether the object 
is to reduce or to support the patient, whether 
laxatives or astringents are desirable, whether 
wine and spirits may be safely given. From 
ignorance of the physician’s purpose and inten- 
tions I have often known his treatment wholly 
counteracted by some well-meant, but most 
mischievous temptation to the poor patient 
to take what is supposed likely to please his 
palate, and which has been pronounced safe and 
wholesome in some totally different case of dis- 
ease. The nurse should remember that what 
is beneficial in one case may be most perni- 
cious in another; and unless she has some 
knowledge of the tendency of certain food, and 
of the particular kind of diet which suits the 
complaint from which her charge is suffering, 
she will be sure to go astray, and commit 
grave errors in proportion as she is left to her 
own discretion. 

This is the value of a well-informed and 
educated nurse; she is not necessarily bound 


in the way of food, and nothing else; she may 
be safely left to use her judgment; if one thing 
palls upon the appetite, to offer another thing 
similar in character. An uneducated nurse 
must implicitly follow the instructions of the 
medical man, while the educated one may carry 
them out in the spirit rather than in the 
letter. A lady, for instance, will understand 
why the white or albumen of an egg is given 
in dysentery, and why the yolk would be in- 
jurious ; while an ignorant hireling would argue 
that as the yolk beat up with wine is often 
given when the white of the egg is forbidden, 
it cannot hurt the patient to take a whole egg, 
for which, perhaps, he has expressed a desire. 
I mention this just to show the advantage of 
knowledge. 

A good nurse will put her mind in perfect 
sympathy with the physician’s; she will strive 
to enter into his mode of treatment, and thus 
they will work together far more successfully 
than they would do if every suggestion of the 
doctor were literally carried out. Few medical 
men know the details of cookery, but all can 
give a general idea as to the kind of diet neces- 
sary for the particular disease they are treating. 
It is the province of the nurse to place herself 
between the doctor and the cook, and to carry 
out the views of the former in the way most 
agreeable to the patient. 

VI. Suggestions when the Patient can sit up, 
converse, and take Solid Food.—Perhaps I ought 
to apologize for the divisions of my subject; 
for a sick person may be quite confined to bed, 
and yet able to take solid food, and vice versa; 
but I only intend to indicate generally a cer- 
tain stage of illness by naming common steps 
towards recovery; and while I do this for the 
sake of arrangement I know the intelligent 
reader will modify my remarks according as 
they apply to different cases. 

One of these first steps towards amendment, 
when the sufferer has been for a time unable 
to move so much as to have his bed made, is 
to accomplish this desirable result. So long 
as the patient is wholly confined to bed no 
refreshing rest is generally obtained. Yet 
how frequently the effort to maintain even for 
a@ quarter of an hour an upright position 
causes faintness and exhaustion! Even the 
very removal to a sofa is more than many 
a sick person can bear at first. The best way 
is to have a small second bed placed by the 
side of the one on which the sufferer lies, and 
to raise it to the ewact level by such extra mat- 
tresses as may be needed; then the patient can 
gradually reach the side of his own bed, and 
roll himself over to the other. This second 
bed can then be shifted sufficiently to allow of 





to give everything that the doctor prescribes 





the patient’s own being comfortably made. 
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The relief of this is immense, and at very 
small cost of fatigue, even where weakness ‘is 
very great. I have known a patient who could 
not at all bear the shock of lifting down from 
the bed to a sofa, manage in this way to enjoy 
the luxury of a newly made bed without much 
expenditure of strength. 

The next step to this, however, is the change 
to a couch; and how important to a sick room 
is an easy, comfortable sofa, one of a shape and 
softness which will really give rest to the 
frame! How mistaken it is to send into the 
bedroom some old rickety thing which is 
discarded from the drawing-room because of 
its uselessness! The couch should be made 
with pillows and coverlids as much like the 
bed as possible, at least till the patient is able 
to bear the change without exhaustion. 

After the sofa has been used for a time an 
easy chair may be ventured upon; and again 
I must say one really easy, not merely bearing 
the name; for of all uncomfortable seats, the 
old-fashioned bedroom sitting-up chair is per- 
haps one of the worst. 

When the patient is able to sit up he 
generally needs and wishes for some mental 
occupation. Here the skill of the nurse is 
especially shown in .providing such without 
the strain of mental fatigue. Nothing which 
causes intellectual labour should be allowed. 
Business letters and business papers must be 
kept away, almost as you would poison 
from the body. No one can calculate the 
harm done by a too speedy return to the har- 
assing thought which these occasion. On 
the other hand, pleasant letters from friends 
will cheer the patient and do him good. Hven 
if he expresses a wish to answer these, there 
is no objection so long as the act of writing 
does not produce fatigue. It often happens 
that as a sufferer lies on a sick bed he longs 
to express his thoughts to some dear absent 
friend ; again and again his mind goes over 
what he wishes to say; it is the greatest 
relief to him at last to get the words on 
paper. 

I think nurses are sometimes too cautious 
in prohibiting employment for the sick. They 
have no idea how heavily time hangs when the 
patient begins to get better, and to lose the 
desire for inaction which accompanies severe 
illness. I would not deny writing materials, 
or even colours and brushes for painting, to 
one who feels returning strength for favourite 
occupations. 

A woman has a great resource in needle- 
work; this calls for no mental exertion, and 
therefore has an advantage over writing and 
painting. 

But intellectual employment is not neces- 














sarily toil. To some persons authorship has 
become such a habit and pleasure, that even 
composition of their works gives rather amuse- 
ment than fatigue. And it is very curions 
how frequently an illness is a time when the 
thoughts flow most readily in the preparation 
of work for the press. The state of the brain 
is at times favourable for the expression of a 
man’s views on any great subject, and it is an 
excessive vexation to find his matter passing 
away from him through the prudent but ill- 
timed restraints of attendant friends. If the 
mind is full of thought, the sooner it relieves 
itself by the commitment of it to paper the 
better. A ‘sense of mental rest follows the 
effort, which is far better than a continued 
strain of memory till writing materials are 
allowed. 

Only here great watchfulness on the part of 
the nurse is needed. She must notice the 
first symptoms of fatigue,—the contracted 
brow, the flushing cheek, must not tell their 
tale in vain. A quarter of an hour of weari- 
ness will undo all the good which interesting 
occupation has done. The moment employ- 
ment becomes labour it must cease, and the 
patient must be persuaded to take repose. A 
return to the bed and perfect inaction for a 
time is desirable; or, if the sick person rebels 
against this discipline of the nurse, change of 
occupation will give some degree of mental 
rest. Reading may be substituted for writing, 
for instance, or some light. conversation will 
amuse without fatigue. 

It is most important to a nurse that she 
should read well. The patient is often unable 
to read to himself, for this use of the eyes is 
most trying in some forms of sickness; and 
how vexatious it is to hear a book spoilt by 
a monotonous, careless, or uninteresting reader! 
Again and again in illness I have been obliged 
to stop the act of reading to me, because I 
could not bear the manner in which it has 
been done; and so few of even the educated 
read well, that you will generally find the sick 
prefer to lie in silence, than to hear an 
author’s thoughts given to them in a dull, 
unpleasing, humdrum tone. 

If the employment of the patient must be 
regulated carefully by the nurse, so must his 
reception of visiting friends. Nothing perhaps 
will cheer more agreeably the hours of sick- 
ness than the visits of judicious and. real 
friends; those especially who know enough of 
illness to guide their intercourse with the 
invalid. It is a cruelty to deny a recovering 
patient the pleasure of seeing the dear familiar 
| face of a congenial friend; yet because of the 
injury which is done by indiscriminate admis- 
sion of acquaintances into the sick chamber 
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how often the physician feels bound to issue 
the command, “ He is to see no one” ! 

The patient is generally a pretty good judge 
of what visits benefit and what retard his pro- 
gress; and it would be impossible to describe 
the kind of society which is suitable for the 
state of illness. One person prefers the con- 
versation to turn upon subjects of grave and 
serious import; another likes to be amused 
with chitchat: one wishes to be sympathized 
with respecting his ailments; another shrinks 
from all allusion to himself and his malady: 
one is entertained by the gossip of the day, 
another only bored by it. It will soon be ob- 
served by the nurse after whose visits the in- | 
valid seems to be better; and she will mark| 
the opposite effect of weariness or excitement 
when others have left him. 

But one hint applies to all. Visits to sick| 
persons should be short. No sufferer from a) 
disordered body, be his complaint what it may, | 
can bear long calls and spun-out yarns of talk. | 
It is a good rule to say to visitors before they | 
go up to the sick chamber, “ Remember not to | 
stay too long.” 

And another equally important suggestion is, 
never allow the kindness of the invalid, or the; 
unwillingness to offend on the part of his re- | 
latives, to procure the admission of several | 
visitors on the same day. I have seen the} 
greatest harm done to a patient by allowing 
one caller after another to go up and see him, | 


} 
| 


just because no one liked to say, “ He has had 


enough of society for to-day, he has seen as 
many as he can bear without exhaustion.” | 
This has been mistaken kindness towards the | 
friends of the invalid at the expense of his own | 
strength and progress. I know how hard it is | 
to wound the heart of some affectionate, anxious 
friend, who perhaps has walked miles to see 
the beloved sufferer, by the message, “ He is | 
too tired to see you.” But surely the returning | 
health of the invalid is the first consideration, | 
before which all other feelings must give way; 
and if the injury which may be done by over- | 
excitement and fatigue be placed before the| 
visitor, offence will seldom be taken by a real | 
and unselfish friend. Another day the call will | 
be, if possible, repeated, and then the visit will 
do good, when on the previous occasion it would | 
have done harm. 

I cannot help another hint to the nurse while | 
on this subject of the visits of friends,—the | 
seat placed for the visitor should always be in | 
front of the sick person, not behind him. Tt 
might seem trifling to mention this, but I have 
so often seen the patient painfully turn his neck i 
to see the face of the speaker, or make the | 


} 


piteous appeal, “ Not behind me; please bale fae him. 


| another chair,” that I have felt it well to allude 


to it. It seems as if there were a fatal pro- 
pensity in some people to seat themselves just 
where the sick person cannot easily see them; 
and surely it is the nurse’s province to arrange 
this for the comfort of her charge. 

Solid food may generally be taken in that 
state of partial recovery which I now have be- 
fore my mind. Delicacy in invalid cookery is 
all-important, and the preparation of dishes 
which are at once palatable and wholesome, 
most desirable to tempt the sickly appetite. 
How often have I known a sick person turn 
| with disgust from some coarse joint of beef or 
mutton, which, however agreeable to the strong 
and healthy, was most unsuitable for the fas- 
tidious taste of a recovering patient! Again 
j|and again have I seen with astonishment thick 
slices of dry bread set down by the plate of a 
| poor invalid, whose parched, fevered mouth 
would be utterly unable to endure it. Is there 
no perception of the fact that thin, delicate 
slices of bread and butter would be more cal- 
culated to tempt him as an accompaniment to 





| the meat or fish which forms the staple of his 


meal? There are few things which the sick 
| generally like more than bread and butter 
| nicely cut, and nothing is more simple and 
good for them. 

As I have devoted a few pages to the subject 
of liquid food, so I shall make some brief re- 
marks on the preparation of solid food, sug- 
gesting the kind of diet which I have found to 


| please the delicate appetite, and at the same 
| time to agree with most invalids. 


Before I pass, however, to this section of my 
subject I would venture to give one caution to 
the nurse as to punctuality in the meals of the 
| sick. Nothing is so injurious to a person only 
partially recovered from a serious illness as 
delay i in setting before him the food which he 
|has been ordered to take. Ten minutes too 
late in sending up the dinner of a sick person 
| is inexcusable—the i injury is incalculable. The 
invalid becomes exhausted with waiting; the 
keen sense of hunger, which perhaps has been 
felt for a time, passes off; excitement follows; 
and the meal when it comes does far more 
harm than good. 

Another hint. It is not well, I think, to 
surprise the sick as to their food. With con- 
valescent persons, and with hypped, nervous 
invalids, it may be desirable to produce some 
unexpected dish; but when first recovering 
from real illness I believe that the mental an- 
ticipation of the food helps the patient to digest 
it; and that he is not so likely to enjoy or 
derive benefit from whatever is suddenly placed 
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Licut on the hills !—a streak of light 
Where the sun mounts up from the shades of night, 
And the masses of purple roll away 

As nearer and nearer speeds the day ; 

And beautifully one by one we trace 
The exquisite forms on nature’s face. 


Around and above us the brightness grows, 
Waking the earth from her sweet repose ; 
While the broad expanse of the circling seas, 
And the tops of the mighty forest trees, 

And the distant towers of cities old 
Are clad in a robe of burnished gold. 


Morn on the landscape !—the bee is up, 
And feasting away in the lily-cup ; 
The skylark has sprung from the unmown grass ; 
The hare bounds over the mossy pass ; 

And the trout leaps forth from the rippling stream 
Where the sunbeams shine in a misty gleam. 


MORNING. 

















Who welcomes the day at its earliest birth 
Of the thousand tribes of the sons of earth ? 
Who loves that his song in tune be heard 

With the humming bee and the soaring bird ? 
Who welcomes the morning ?—not he whose sup 
Tarries through night o’er the foaming cup. 


They come from their dwellings on hill and plain :— 


| The fisher, to skim o’er the sun-girt main ; 


The shepherd, to wander with crook and flock ; 
The huntsman, to waken each vale and rock ;— 
These cheerfully answer the young day's call, 

And roam through creation the lords of all. 


Come from your chambers of pomp and pride 
To the rivulet’s bank or the river’s side, 


| Children of wealth, who know not the sense 


| Of a summer morning's magnificence : 


| 


Come ere the dewdrop hath left the spray ;— 
Oh, life is too fleeting to sleep away ! 












Ye may lie, like the monarch who wears a crown, 

On the richest and softest beds of down ; 

Ye may people your vision with dreams of bliss, 

And fancy the warmth of the south wind’s kiss ; 

But ye know not the feeling which Morning brings, 

When he comes from the east on his golden wings. 

J. DAFFORNE. 


ALONG THE ROMAN LINES. 


FIRST PAPER. 


For days there has been ringing in mine ears | for a few hours behind we had work to do for 
the word of command so often heard in Ger- | our fellow-men and for our Saviour, which re- 
man military towns on the parade-ground,— | quired us to hear, as from heaven itself, the 
“ Vorwarts.” I have been out again on the| same imperative “ Vorwarts.”’ 
magnificent lines of Roman fortification which! Perhaps it may be well that the word should 
stretch from the Tyne to the Solway, in company | ring in one’s ears; ay, and in all the corridors 
with one as jolly as he was good; who at least | and chambers of the soul. Let Roman intre- 
a hundred times broke in on the silence, inter- | pidity and valour have a voice in this ease- 
rupted else only by the curlew’s wild cry, with loving and ease-taking age. 
the stirring word, “ Vorwiarts!” having in his | Few out of the district—few within the dis- 
mind more than one application of it. | trict, save drear disciples of the venerable 
In the circumstances it was like a trumpet | Dr. Dry-as-dust, know either the extent or 













































call. We were walking hard against time, to | magnificence of the Roman remains in North- 
see all we could of this elongated citadel, and | 


flagging energies were roused by this clarion 


sound. The Roman lines, with indomitable | 


resolution bearing straight on, turned aside 
by no engineering difficulty, securing ever the 
highest vantage-ground of every ridge, seemed 
without ceasing to repeat, “ Vorwarts!” 

And to add volume and soul-stirring power 
to the trumpet blast, my friend and I bore 


along the consciousness that in the world left ' 


umberland and Cumberland. It is a pity, for 
| every inch from sea to sea is classic ground; 
the lines of wall, earthwork, and ditch run in 
_all distinctness and majesty for miles together 

over the fells, broken here and there by still 

standing courses of the stones of castella, or by 
| cities carefully excavated by enterprising pro- 
| prietors, to the delight and inspiration of every 
| living heart that looks thereon. 
None need fear on these ruins ef a high an- 
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tiquity any such discomfiture as befell, at the 
Kaim of Kinprunes, Jonathan Oldbuck, of 
Monkbarns, at the hands of Edie Ochiltree. 
If you happen to have seen at Monkbarns that 
“trivial essay upon Castrametation, with some 
particular Remarks upon the Vestiges of An- 
cient Fortifications,” &c., and so have become 
possessed of “ the infallible touchstone of sup- 
posed antiquity,’ you may apply it to what 
remains of the Roman wall, and it will abide 
the trial. Without fear of any such confusion 
as overwhelmed the amiable antiquary, you may 
confidently adopt his words,—‘ No, my good 
friend, I appeal to people’s eyesight. Is not 
here the Decuman gate? and there, but for the 
ravage of the horrid plough, as a learned 
friend calls it, would be the Pretorian gate. 
On the left hand you may see some slight 
vestiges of the porta sinistra, and on the right 
one side of the porta dextra well-nigh entire. 
Here, then, let us take our stand, on this tu- 
mulus, exhibiting the foundation of ruined 
buildings,—the central point,—the pretorium, 
doubtless, of the camp.” Hundreds of inscrip- 
tions are to be seen in various public and pri- 
vate museums along the lines, which are safe 
from any such travesty as befell old Monk- 
barns’ rendering of A. D. L. L., which might 
mean ‘Agricola Dicavit Libens Lubens,’ but 
which did mean, ‘Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle.’ ” 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
Roman wall is that which lies between St. 
Oswald’s, a little to the east of the valley of 
the North Tyne and Crag Lough, a distance of 
about fourteen miles. If we can in a few rapid 
picturesque words give our readers a clear 
view of this section, we shall succeed in pre- 
senting a fair idea of these splendid lines. A 
general description would have its advantages, 
but we may be able otherwise to secure them 
without its dryness and tedium. 


COLUMBA AND KING OSWALD. 


The name “ St. Oswald’s”’ carries us forward, 
and for a few moments away to other than 
Roman associations. While we stand on this 
high ground overlooking the valleys on every 
side, we must not ignore these. Not two cen- 
turies after the Roman legions had retired from 
Britain there came the breath of the great 
revival of the sixth century under Columba; 
for revival it was, and not a first preaching of 
the truth. In 568, with twelve friends, out of 
a hide-bound boat of wicker work he landed on 
Iona. And who that has stood in the shadow 
of its silent and venerable ruins does not re- 


| joice at being able more vividly to recall that 


fearless, heroic missionary enterprise? At 
first denounced by Druid priesis, excluded 


from the palace of the king, threatened with 
death, he became the idol of the people, and the 
trusted companion and counsellor of princes. 
He was the light of Iona, as it became in turn 
“the gem of the ocean,” and “the light of the 
western world.” 

Iona soon became a missionary college. 
Precious manuscripts were conveyed thither, 
and there a school of theology was founded. 
The fire of missionary enthusiasm burst forth. 
Columba himself founded three hundred 
churches, and to these Iona furnished pastors 
and teachers. 

It does not appear that the conquered made 
any set and organized attempt to evangelize 
their Anglo-Saxon masters, nevertheless the 
influence of Iona reached Northumbria, and 
was there mighty. In the early part of the 
seventh century, Oswald, son of Edelfrid the 
usurper, was compelled to fly from Northum- 
bria into Scotland. His brother, Oswy, and 
other youthful chieftains accompanied him. 
At Iona he heard the gospel and believed. 
The valour of a hero and the faith of a Chris- 
tian became his henceforth. 

In 634, with a small army, he was in North- 
umbria. His father, the usurper, was dead, so 
also Edwin, the true king, and Oswald now 
could fight, if fighting there must be, with 
clear conscience, as the rightful heir. North- 
umbria had been ravaged by Penda, the pagan 
king of Mercia, and by Cadwalla, a Welsh 
king, under Penda’s authority and sanction. 
On Oswald’s appearance on the North Tyne, 
Penda had gone elsewhere, and the good king 
had therefore only to fight Cadwalla. Here, 
at St. Oswald’s, he smote and conquered. 
Bede thus tells the story of the fight :— 

“The king advanced with an army, small, 
indeed, in number, but strengthened with the 
faith of Christ; and the impious commander 
of the Britons was slain, though he had most 
numerous forces, which he boasted nothing 
could withstand. Oswald, being about 
to engage, erected the sign of the holy cross, 
and on his knees prayed to God that He wenld 
{assist his worshippers in their great distress. 
|It is further reported, that the cross beirs 
made in haste, and the hole dug in which it 
| was to-be fixed, the king himself, full of faith, 
i laid hold of it, and held it with both his hands 
till it was set fast by throwing in the earth; 
and this done, raising his voice, he cried to his 
army, ‘Let us all kneel, and jointly beseech 
the true and living God Almighty in his mercy 
to defend us from the haughty and fierce 
enemy, for He knows that we have undertaken 
a just war for the safety of our nation.’ All 
did as he had commanded, and accordingly 
advancing towards the enemy with the first 
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dawn of the day, they obtained the victory 
as their faith deserved. The place is called 
Hefenfeld, or the Heavenly Field. 
The same place is near the wall with which 
the Romans formerly enclosed the island 
from sea to sea, to restrain the fury of the 
barbarous nations, as has been said before. 
Hither, also, the. brothers of the church of 
Hagulstad, which is not far from thence, repair 
yearly, on the day before that on which king 
Oswald was afterwards slain, to watch there 
for the health of his soul, and, haying sung 
many psalms, to offer for him in the morning 
the sacrifice of the holy oblation. And since 
that good custom has spread, they have lately 
built and consecrated a church there, which | 
has attached additional sanctity and honour to 
that place.” 

The present church at St. Oswald's is no 
doubt on the spot where the king raised the 
cross, though the battle raged down over'| 
Fallowfield Fell, and away into the romantic | 
glens of Dilston, long afterwards the property | 
of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater. 





FIRST VIEW OF THE ROMAN LINES. 


Supposing the pedestrian to have climbed | 
the hill from the railway station at Chollerford, | 
at St. Oswald’s he will have his first view of | 
the lines of the Roman fortifications in all their | 
completeness. Steadily for eighteen miles they | 
have been coming on from Wallsend (mark 
the name) east of Newcastle, with more or less 
of interruption, according to the nature and 
cultivation of the ground; but here they are 
altogether, and in imposing grandeur. 

The lines areseven. Stand patiently by our | 
side, and we will soon explain. 

We set our faces to the rising sun. On our 
left is a deep ditch, thirty feet across and ten or 





twelve feet deep. This, like all the other lines, 
is running almost due east and west. This 
ditch is one which supported the actual wall, 
The next line to this was the wall itself. 
Fragments are to be seen here and there across 
the country, and later in the day we shall hope | 
to see it running over the moorland for miles 
together. Here at St. Oswald’s the turnpike | 
road occupies its site. The wall has been| 


rased to make way and afford material for the 


the two northern ones—always parallel to each 
other, and ever swerving to seize the com- 


-|manding points of vantage-ground, occasioned 


this diversity in the width of the space now 
described. Along the middle of it was laid the 
military road, which accompanies the fortifica- 
tion throughout its entire course, and was 
seventeen feet wide. It was composed of 
rubble, so arranged as to present a rounded 
surface, bounded with kerbstones. Where it 
still exists and can be traced, the prepared eye 
will detect it, though grass-grown, by its 
slightly raised and rounded form, and also by 
the colour of the herbage. Further west it can 


| be seen running likea line of finer green across 


the fells for many miles. This rather than the 
wide space between vallum and wall should be 
considered the third line. 

The fourth is a tolerably high mound, stand- 
ing now in some places six or seven feet above 
the level of the adjacent ground, which must 
have formed originally a formidable earthwork. 

The fifth line is a second deep and wide 
ditch. 

The sixth another earthwork. 

And the seventh yet another. 

The last four lines, as already intimated, 
constituted one parallel work—the vallum of 
| the fortification. As a rule, the vallum seizes 
| the heights on the south, and so defends this 
elongated citadel against unruly Britons; on 
the other hand, the wall and its ditch occupy 
heights to the north for a defence against Pict 
or Scot. 

Generally the lines bear straight on. ‘“ Vor- 
warts! vorwarts!’’ they seem perpetually to | 
cry. But they turn, never with a curve, but 
resolutely by angular divergence, to march 
straight to the crown of every hill. Decision 
is in every line and movement. If the lines 
cease to march right on at the word of com- 
mand—* Forward !”—it is only because ano- 
ther harder word has been heard by the obedient 
advancing works—“ Charge the height !’”—or 
“Scale the crag!” To see the works is to be 
inspired with the same dauntless resolution. 


THE INSCRIBED QUARRY AT FALLOWFIELD FELL. 


It will be to our interest and enjoyment, once 














road. The foundations of it can, however, be | on the line of the Roman wall, to keep there all 
clearly seen through the metal of the road. | the way to Crag Lough, where we hope to be 
Originally it stood fully eighteen feet high, | lat eventide; but it would be a pity not to di- 


In| verge here for half a mile to the south, to see 


with an average breadth of eight feet. 
Bede’s time it was still standing twelve feet} one of the most suggestive relics of Roman 


high. These two lines—ditch and wall—were | workmanship. 

always parallel to each other. A short line takes us out on glorious Fal- 
The next line was a wide open space varying | lowfield Fell. We don’t know quite such 

in width from thirty yards to half a mile. The|another. When first we saw it, it was one 

four lines to the extreme south keeping—like | mass of crimson heather, with shadows of | 
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of exquisite lemon yellow, through which occa- 
sional cool grey of rock. The background is 
the valley of the south Tyne, and afar the 
towers of Hexham. On the eastern side of the 
Fell are the remains of an old Roman quarry, 
whence stone was hewn for the wall. The 
quarry is now well filled in with the débris, 
transported dust and earth of seventeen cen- 
turies. But a careful search along the face 
will discover one of the inscriptions, not un- 
common in these parts, left on the quarries 
excavated by Roman hands. This probably 
gives us the name of the directing centurion, 
Petra Fravr Carantini.— The rock of Flavius 
Carantinus.” Some ruthless hand has chipped 
away the first letter. Otherwise the inscription 
stands uninjured to this day. Every time we 
look upon it we tremble for it. A blow might 
destroy the precious lines, over which seventeen 
centuries have stood sentry. Even the most 
thoughtful of us wants more reverence. Let 
us try to cultivate spiritual vision—the capacity 
to see more than the senses give, the power of 
apprehending things great, suggestive, holy— 
and the faculty of worship. 

Our first visit to the written rock on Fallow- 
field Fell was alone. Our second was with 
wife and children. We spent a glorious sum- 
mer day amid the heather and fern, just as the 
ferns were beginning to assume all the gorgeous 
colouring of their autumnal array. The child- 
ren lay about in beds of nature’s own provid- 
ing, soft as down and sweeter far; while our 
pencil made record of the beautiful vegetation, 
which did its best to shelter the hoary head 
and the weather-beaten ‘ace of the written rock. | 
We did our best to carry o%, too, reminiscences | 


violet; the mass, however, veined out by paths 





} 


brown, and gold. There was perhaps some 
pretension to a drawing in the pleasant work 


sion to say, Never travel without a sketch- 
book for rough notes. <A line or two, and a 
bit of simple colour will often suffice to record 
an interesting and beautiful fact, no matter 
how rough. ‘The value of colour, properly and 
tenderly used, is that it is a discriminating 


turning home, draw a line around the record; 
it gives completeness and individuality to your 
memorandum. ‘The line drawn round forms a 
kind of frame. 

You may not indced have a picture in your 
note-book, but you will have, what is quite as 
good for your purpose, a picture hung up for 
ever in the gallery of your imagination. There 
are few who cannot, when once they try, draw, 
say, the contour of a mountain; and however 


of that day; but the incident gives us the occa- | 
symbolic and suggestive rather than at what 


quality; it separates form from form. On re-| 


roughly done, it will recall what would other- 
wise be evanescent. 

The power will grow with practice; for the 
faculty of the draughtsman is scarcely other or 
more than that of accurate sight. It is aston- 
ishing how few people see correctly. To see 
accurately is to draw accurately ; and power of 
sight grows with the habit of observation. 

Some artistic faculty is natural to all, like 
the gifts of eloquence and music. Scarcely 
ever do we meet with a person who cannot 
speak clearly, with force and feeling, on a sub- 
ject with which he is familiar. We do not say 
in public, for that is more a question of nerve 
than power of speech. How many stutterers 
can you reckon among your acquaintance? Not 
many. People fail in speech for want of 
thoughts, not words. They say they are at a 
loss for words. It is quite a mistake; they 
lack ideas. Take a subject on which a man 
has ideas, and you will soon discover that some 
gift of forcible and impressive speech is all 
but universal. So with music. So, we add, 
with the power to draw. All children draw 
more or less. It is only when some pedant 
checks the manifestation of the faculty by a 


| discouraging criticism, that the child’s artistic 


genius retires chilled and wounded, peradven- 
ture not to appear again. Wonderful is it 
that the sensitive natures of children develop 
at all, seeing how much vinegar, ice, and nip- 
ping wind is waiting to be applied as soon as 
ever they show their little horns outside their 
little shells. As with the children, so with the 
elders. All have some power of sight and some 
command of hand. Allcannot speak like Demos- 
thenes, nor trill from their fingers “ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” like Mendelssohn, nor seize on cha- 


of the colour of the ferns, thei» light tenderest | racteristic lines like Turner; but all, with the 
green, cold bluish green, bright yellow, orange, | rarest exceptions, can speak, and sing, and draw. 


Be then advised. Never pedestrianize with- 
out a note-book. In with everything that is 
noteworthy. Study brevity. Aim at what is 


is complete. Practise pictorial shorthand. The 
introduction of a figure of a dear friend into your 
sketch, who with you saw the glory of the 
summer or autumnal landscape, will in after 
years encircle your memorandum with a halo. 
Soft and tender memories will gather around 
your note-books as life’s evening comes on. 
Never mind, again we say, broken and 
rugged lines. Be not discouraged by seeming 
failure. If they serve to recall how the water 
tumbled down the cataract, or how the line of 
the mountain rose above the moor, or how a 
band of cloud girded the monarch of the range, 
or how the soft morning or glowing evening 
light kissed minaret or tower—be you satis- 
fied. As years roll on your observation will 
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become keener, your appreciation. of nature 
more earnest ; and you will learn more of Him 
who built up this temple of His universe, 
whose providence comprehends all and con- 
descends to ail, and whose covenant of salva- 
tion remains as our heritage for ever. 

But we linger! “ Vorwarts !” 


Between St. Oswald’s and the banks of the | 


north Tyne the lines are finely developed, and 


some fragments of the actual wall are still | 


standing. But we may not linger to point out 
all that might interest, but advance to look 
upon the more remarkable footprints of the 
Roman civilization. 


THE ROMAN BRIDGE AT CILURNUM. 


Within a very few years a grand monument 
lay buried on the eastern bank of the river. 
The lone fisherman, so late as 1860, fishing 


down the stream would find nothing here but | 
a thin line of fir plantation, growing out of a 


bed of silt. For long, however, the foundations 


of the piers of a Roman bridge had been seen | 


in the bed of the river. There were evidences, 


too, that the river had shifted its course some- | 


what to the west. The eastern abutment 
might then be standing under the firs, under 
the silt. 
felt sure that this was 
prietor, himself an antiquarian of zealous type, 
Mr. John Clayton, required little persuasion. 
Down went the firs. Away went the silt. 
And there lay exposed once more to the light 
substructure of the eastern 
The excavations are 


The pro- 


the case. 


the magnificent 
abutment of the bridge. 
here so recent, the masses of masonry are SO 
clean and sharp, that it requires but small 
imagination to fancy the Roman workmen to 
have just left their work to partake of the 
morning meal. The whole scene is so beau- 
tiful and still that the phantasy has full play. 
visitor to come down across 


Supposing the 
right 


the fields, coming upon the river at 
s, he will observe a considerable elevation 
» last field, with a deep depression on the 
northern side, all grass grown, however. This 
is the line of the wall. He will say to himself, 
were these sods removed and the ground 
should find here the 
several courses high. 


angle 
in the 


cleared, no doubt we 
actual wall standing 
He advances to the hedge which conceals the 
bank of the river. Climbs it. For a few 
moments he is lost in astonishment at the 
immense blocks of masonry, and the extent of 
the ruins. As soon as his eye becomes accus- 
tomed to the seeming confusion, he observes 
the wall springing through the hedge, out of 
the field, six feet four inches thick and eight 
feet eight inches high, landing and terminating 
for the present on the abutment of the bridge. 


Mr. William Coulson, of Cambridge, | 


| At the end of the wall are the lower courses 
of a castelluwm, the defender of the bridge. 
| Several layers of wood ashes were found when 
this building was excavated. This tower 
| stands solidly upon the centre of the abut- 
| ment. The abutment consists of three sides 
}of an irregular hexagon. 

Our readers will have an idea of the magni- 
| tude of these remains if we give the dimensions 
of these sides, of which the middle one is 
parallel to the river. The northern 
| bevelled away from that which is parallel to 
the stream, is 55 feet. The southern side, 
| similarly slanting away from the front of the 
|abutment, is 80 feet; while the front itself is 
| 23 feet. ‘The whole front of masonry thus 
forms a line of no less than 158 feet, standing 


side, 


labout 6 feet high. 

Some of the stones are very large, one being 
1. feet 10 inches long by 18 inches high; and 
are beautifully ornamented on their faces with 
cunning work of the mason’s tool. They have 
been placed in position by aid of the luis, and 
have been bound together by iron rods em- 
bedded in lead, some of which remains to this 
The platform of the bridge itself was 


day. 
flat, and most likely of wood. 

‘There are encased in the present abutment 
the undoubted remains of a still earlier bridge, 
remains that would be an antiquarian curiosity 
to the Roman builders of this new bridge, 
which is only (only, we say) some seventeen 
centuries old. 

Cross the river by the modern bridge half 
a mile above, and the counterpart to this grand 
ruin, under favourable conditions of the water, 
will be seen in the stream. When the water 
is clear and shallow it is a splendid sight. At 
our recent visit we observed that certain Goths 
and Vandals had been invading these wondrous 
ruins, tearing out from the interstices of the 
stones fragments of cement, chipping away 
pieces of the stone, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of treasuring them as chimney ornaments, 


only, however, to be thrown behind the grate 


when the first fit of unintelligent enthusiasm 
How long will these monu- 


had spent itself. 
A genuine 


ments remain if all do the same ? 
reverence and love for such traces of a grandeur 
long centuries since decayed would be incapable 
of acts like these. Frost and wind and rain, 
t is to be feared, will do their work withont 
the help of thoughtless human hands. We 
are in sympathy with the lines on the title- 
page of Dr. Bruce's “ The Roman Wall :”— 





. “‘T do love these ancient ruins. 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our feet upon some reverend history.” 


HENRY T. ROBJOHNS. 
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It has been truly said that eloquence and| cussed through a dreary desert of fifty pages: 
enthusiasm have not done so much for Chris- | thirty more are devoted to a series of rather 
tianity as the modest virtues, the uniform acti- | needless encomiums by some three or four corre- 
vity, and the patient prayers of thousands of spondents, whilst the yolume is wound up with 
believers whose names are unknown. Yet! upwards of thirty pages of posthumous pane- 
there are raised up at times by the divine’ gyric. The estimable compiler has missed a 
Builder Bezaleels—great souls—mighty and noble opportunity of photographing a trulynoble 
cunning workmen, whose genius and power life. The book will not li-s, but the memory of 
summon them to a vocation more public than | the man will live. Mey we have an ear to hear 
falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. Such a) those articulate monitions which are whispered 
man was Hugh Stowell, whose course we invite | to us from his singularly honoured ministry ! 
our readers to trace, from its earliest dawnings| Born in 1799, on the not very classic ground 
to that calm, serene sunset which ushered in! of the Isle of Man, the boy grew up to man’s 
the glory of the other hemisphere. estate with scarcely any noticeable trait beyond 
The recently published memoir of him is a very loving, sociable turn, which he owed 
disappointing ; and all the more that the genial, chiefly to his “lovely-looking,” godly mother. 
loving, grand features.of the man furnished! Primitive enough were some of the scenes of 
materials for a really interesting biography. Manx life which he encountered. Wandering 
Some sixty pages of small print are occupied | one day into a chapel, where a simple preacher 
with the now somewhat stale details ofan action was holding forth in the native language, he 
for libel by a Romish priest. Then we have was greeted with the graphic Doric, “‘ Come, 
twenty pages encumbered with extracts from for all things are now ready: there you,will 
a single sermon ;. twelve pages are given to an| find mountains of thick porridge and rivers of | 
address to volunteers. Of all subjects the now’ new milk.” 
remote aflair of the Indian mutiny is actuallyd:s-. In his, thirteenth sammer he used. to visit 
I. 
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the dying inmate of a cottage in his father’s 
parish, and it was noticed that as the youthful 
sufferer descried from his little bedroom win- 
dow the approach of his still more youthful 
instructor his eye would brighten, as if he were 
finding in those simple communings a message 
of heavenly life. At the closing interview the 
lad bade his benefactor adieu, exclaiming in 
Manx, with a look of joy, “ Glory and praise to 
God! I am going home! I am going home!” 

His fifteenth year was shadowed by the death 
of his mother. It was the earliest, as it was 
about the only affliction of his life. His bright, 
happy spirit showed itself characteristically on 
the Sunday evening after her funeral. Hugh 
suggested to his father at family worship the 
usual hymn. “My dear child,” replied the 
other, “the apostle says, ‘Is any among you 
afflicted ? let him pray.’” 

Four years pass, and we find the future 
orator, who was to enchain thousands with his 
eloquence, making his first timid effort at.a 
missionary meeting. ‘“ When the dreaded day 
arrived,” he says, writing to his sister from 
Bewdley, where he was now residing under the 
roof of a clerical tutor, “I was in a sad state of 
trepidation; but when I reflected that I was 
going to perform a duty, and might therefore 
rely on the divine assistance, and after I had 
sought that assistance, I felt more composed 
and encouraged.” Fancying his sister might 
think he was “ making a fuss about nothing,” 
he pictures himself to her as elevated on a 
platform, rising up in a spacious room, sur- 
rounded by a crowded audience, the house 
lighted up with splendid lamps, a gallery ex- 
tending round it filled with sparkling ladies, 
numbers of able Oxonians (some of them, too, 
pieces of critics) on the platform at each side of 
him. Not a little agitated in rising, and once 
hesitating a good deal in his speech, he con- 
trived to get throuch better than he expected, 
and altogether the meeting went off in the first 
style. It was a fairer start than our present 
Premier’s. 

But he was learning lessons in another 
school. Referring to a young layman of high 
attainments, whom he had become acquainted 
with at Bewdley, and whom he describes as 
peculiarly modest and retired, and as spending 
a great deal of his time in his closet, he adds, 
“It humbles me very much, my dear sister, 
when I compare myself with him, and when I 
perceive the very great difference between us; 
and still more so when I reflect on the much 
greater advantages I have enjoyed, he having 
been brought up from his childhood amidst the 
gaiety and dissipation of the army. May God 
enable me to become, in some measure at Icast, 
like him!” He was already sitting at the feet 





| of Him who is the Prince of the little and the 


meek. 

We next meet him at Oxford, an undergra- 
duate of St. Edmund’s Hall. In a playful mood 
he excuses himself to his sister for not sending | 
her a worthier effusion of his Muse, alleging . 
that the poor creature was so sick with all the 
Lecture, Greek, and Latin pills which Dr. Ox- 
ford had obliged her to swallow, that she was 
wholly incapacitated for the production of a 
stanza. Then, after mentioning some early 
successes, which had already gained him no 
small degree of (what was there called) xvéoc, 
especially for an English poem on the death of 
the king, he says, “I do not altogether like 
a college life; there is so much dross, and stiff- 
ness, and folly.” 

A surviving companion, who describes him- 
self as bound up with Stowell from the time 
they first met at college to the last hour of his 
life, speaks of him enthusiastically as one who 
onée a friend was a friend for ever. No cloud 
ever intercepted their intercourse or over- 
shadowed their Christian love. It was bro- 
therly love in its purity; it was friendship in 
all its large-heartedness. In every difficulty 
through after life each sought the other’s ad- 
vice, and when it was given neither seemed to 
want any other. In the cold shade and in the 
bright sunshine he was unalterably faithful ; 
the grasp of his hand was the interpreter of 
his heart. 

Classics were not his forte, chiefly because his 
childlike purity of mind revolted against the 
impurities of heathen literature. Yet Daniel 
and his three compeers did not hesitate to 
study Babylonish learning; and God sanc- 
tioned the study by giving them knowledge | 
and skill in all wisdom. Mathematics were | 
scarcely less distasteful to him. The truth is, 
there was a want of concentration about him, 
as he himself afterwards painfully felt. “What 
I wanted,” he remarkéd one day, “ was a good 
course of mathematics; it was the training 
which my mind required.” 

But though shrinking from severer studies, 
he was unconsciously developing that vivid 
imagination which was to become so marked a 
characteristic of his future life. His friend tells 
how, in these college days, an opening flower 
or a patch of fine scenery was enough to fill his 
eyes with delight. As they would ply an oar 
occasionally on a calm summer’s evening after 
nightfall, the still quietness of the starry hea- | 
ven above and the hushed hum and bustle of | 
earth beneath seemed to rush upon him as a 
kind of inspiration. 

And his noble form and graceful eloquence 
were already marking him out for the grandest 
trait of his life-work. One night, at the Union, 
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the subject of debate was the place which the 
Bible ought to hold among Christians in the 
affairs of daily life. Some not very striking 
attempts at “speechifying” had occupied the 
greater part of a rather dull evening, when, 
| with a commanding air, and with a figure as 
| erect as a dart, a new member rose, and in a 
| deep-toned voice exclaimed, “ What, I would 
| ask, would be this our world without a sun ?” 
A chord was struck which seemed to thrill 
every heart. “ You can imagine the rest,” says 
a surviving eye-witness of that and of many 
other like subsequent scenes. ‘ He rushed on- 
ward like an impetuous torrent in a full flow 
of eloquence; and the outbursts of feeling, when 
he threw the reins on the neck of his inward 
emotions, I can only compare toa burning vol- 
cano struggling with its hidden fires, At such 
times it was hardly possible to gaze on his 
finely chiselled Saxon countenance, his noble 
features, his lustrous eye, his lofty brow, his 
well-formed massive frame, and not admire the 
man. This début,’ adds his friend, “was a 
presage of his future almost unrivalled powers 
as a public speaker.” 

Taking his degree in 1825, and ordained in 
the following year to a curacy in the Cotswold 
Hills, he was so pained by the drowsiness of 
his auditory as he read his first sermon, that 
in the afternoon he laid aside his notes and 
The effect 
And 


addressed the people face to face. 


was electric. ‘There were no sleepers. 
so it continued through his life. 

In Huddersfield, where a larger sphere was 
opened to him after a few months, the youthful 
curate drew around him crowds, not only of 
Churchmen, but of “ Methodists, Independents, 
and Dissenters of every description.” And a 
few more months had not passed, when he un- 
dertook a sole charge in Manchester—the city 
where he was to spend the remaining forty 
years of his life—six of them as curate of St. 
Stephen’s, and thirty-four as incumbent of 
Christ Church. 

From the first he took his place in the 
Church as one of her most successful preachers. 
It is truly remarked by his biographer that he 
knew no novitiate, but’ at once was established 
in a position from which he was never to be 
|| displaced. On his first removal to Manches- 
|| ter, the bishop hesitated to license one who 
'| had been represented to him as “an extem- 
1} poraneous firebrand;’’ but Dr Blomfield was 
|| amazed to find in him, at a personal interview, 
|| one of the meekest and gentlest of men; and 
| his successor in the see (the late Archbishop 
Sumner) esteemed him as so masterly a 
preacher, that, after perusing “ with exceeding 
gratification ” two volumes of his sermons, he 
“hardly knew which to cdmire most—the 





argument, the language, or the spirit of the 
whole.”’ 

Like all true shepherds, his great object was 
to win souls. “Do you think,” we find him 
writing to a brother in the Isle of Man, “that 
you have had any instance of conversion under 
your ministry at St. John’s? Oh that there 
were more positive fruits of the labours of you 
all in the sea-girt vineyard !” 

Isaac Taylor, in his remarkable book on 
“Wesley and Methodism,” indicates not un- 
certainly the secret of the success of that 
noble band whom God raised up in England 
in the middle of last century, and whom he 
designates the “ Methodistic company,”—the 
“company” including many who never left the 
Church of England, but who went forth 
through the land in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, summoning the dead to life. That 
secret lay in their thrilling appeals to the con- 
science and the heart, rather than to the mere 
reason. Mr. Stowell had been personally, like 
them, initiated into this secret, and it pene- 
trated his every message to men. 

“ What peace can there be,” was one of his 
urgent appeals, “ unless you are at peace with 
God? ‘If He make quietness, who then can 
make trouble?’ But if He make trouble, who 
then can make quietness? Is it soP Are 
you at peace with Him? How was it made? 
Whence did it come? What brought it about? 
Bear with me if I deal plainly with you. I 
tell you the truth because I love you. You 
were not born at peace with God. It cannot 
have come to you by nature, or as a thing of 
course.” 

Then, flashing upon the conscience the text, 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God, be- 
cause it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be,” he pressed it home 
thus :—‘ What does this mean? What is the 
carnal mind? Mind ruled by the flesh; mind- 
ing the things of the flesh; living for this 
world; following the desires and appetites of 
our fallen nature, instead of following the com- 
mandments of God. The man who has such a 
mind is a rebel against God; and he that is a 
rebel against God must be an enemy to God. 
Fearful fact! Terrible thought !—a worm of 
the dust at war with ‘the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent’! What can be the end of it? . Who can 
escape? Who can withstand such an adver- 
sary ? ” 

And, having wounded, he did not omit most 
tenderly to heal. “A reconciliation,’ he 
would proceed, in tones of the most melting 
piteousness, “ must take place. It may take 
place. It must take place if a man is to have 
peace. It may take place—God the Father, of 
his infinite love, has provided for it: God the 
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Son, of his infinite grace, has made all ready. 
He is the Prince of Peace. The atoning work 
is done. The sin-offering is accepted. God 
is reconciled to all who will be reconciled to 
Him.” 

And it was no incomplete salvation which 
he announced. “Can this mighty change,” 
he would ask, “have taken place in you, and 
you not know it? Can night be changed into 
day, winter into summer, the storm into the 
calm, and people not know it? How do you 
feel towards God? Is He a terror or a de- 
lightsto you? Do you love or do you dread 
to think of Him? Does it conduce to your 
pleasure to remember or to forget Him? Is 
Jesus essential to your peaceP Does your 
peace with God rest wholly on his cross? 
Have you no peace with sin, or with your sin- 
ful self ?”’ 

A ministry like this, meeting so consolingly 
man’s wants, could not fail to tell upon the 
multitudes who flocked to hang upon his burn- 
ing lips. Cases were continually occurring, 
which proved that God honoured, as He 
always does, his own truth. 

One evening, for example, as he was quitting 
Christ Church, he was asked to visit a young 
woman in great spiritual distress. Deeply 
agitated, she told him how, after having lost 
her husband, who was a stonemason, and 
having been left with an only child, she had 
been so overwhelmed by its death a short time 
afterwards that she had almost lost her reason. 
Her grief was so great, and her anger at God’s 
cruelty to her so bitter, that she had deter- 
mined to drown herself, and was actually on 
|| her way to a large pool near the church, when, 
|| just as she had unfastened her shawl to jump 
in, suddenly the bell began to toll for evening 
service. It sounded in her ears like the very 
voice of God, calling her to “stop and think.” 
She entered the church, to find, to her amaze- 
ment, the preacher announce the text, “Is it 
well with the child?” It was a funeral ser- 
mon touching the death of a son of a member 
of the congregation ; but the astonished widow 
concluded that Mr. Stowell, apprised by some 
one of her grief, intended the sermon specially 
forher. It was the turning-point of her life; 
and she lived for many years an earnest, con- 
sistent disciple of Christ. 

Another instance may be given. In the 
district there lived a skilled operative, whom 
evil company had seduced into such habits of 
drinking and swearing, that he was the terror 
of his family and of the whole neighbourhood. 
Somehow his wife was induced to allow a 
cottage lecture to be held in their miserable 
dwelling. By and by the husband might be 
seen, during the service, quietly listening in a 











Nicodemus corner, until at last he came one 
night to open his anguish, and ere long he 
found peace at the feet of the Saviour. Not 
more striking was the spectacle of the exor- 
cised demoniac that day in Decapolis, than 
was the transfiguration of the drunken Man- 
chester dyer. The Gadarene devil was cast 
out, and the man was clothed and in his right 
mind. The desolate dwelling was gradually 
replenished, and the whole family filted a pew 
in the church as regularly as there was ser- 
vice. 

And this was not all. If, when the man 
of Gadara began to publish what God had 
done for him, “all men did marvel,” not less 
did all the neighbours, and especially his god- 
less shopmates, wonder at the change which 
had come over John Some admired, 
others mocked, and many persecuted him. 
The mechanics around him in the shop were, 
most of them, jeering infidels; and many a 
hard look and harder word had he to bear, 
day by day, in the dyehouse. Most com- 
monly he endured it all in silence; and very 
eloquent was the rebuke of his meek life—all 
the more that formerly he would have resented 
the smallest insult with a ferocity which made 
the stoutest grow pale. One day, however, not 
in passion, but in a calm, quiet tone, after hav- 
ing listened for a whole hour to their sneers at 
Christianity, he uttered certain burning words. 
“Tam a plain-dealing man,” said he, “and I 
like to judge of the tree by its fruit. Now 
there are Tom and James [and as he spoke 
he pointed to two apostates], on whom you 
have tried your system; what has it done for 
them? They seem downcast and surly; they 
cannot give you a civil world; their mouths 
are full of cursing and filthiness; they are 
drunk every week; their children are nearly 
naked, their wives broken-hearted, and their 
houses desolate. 

“Now I have tried Christianity,” he pro- 
ceeded; “and what has it done forme? You 
all know what I was before. Not one of you 
could drink so deeply, or swear so desperately, 
or fight so fiercely; I was always out of 
humour, discontented, and unhappy. My wife 
was starved and ill-used; I was hateful and 
hating. What am I now? Would I once 
have put up with what I daily bear from you? 
I could beat any of you as easily as ever: why 
don’t I do it? Do you heara foul word come 
out of my mouth? Do you ever catch me in 
a public-house? God be praised for it! here 








is what Christianity has done for me; there is || 


what infidelity has done for Tom and Jem.” 


Mr. Stowell loved his home, and was a man || 


of very warm affections. 


A true helpmeet God | 


gave to him in his estimable wife; and a family | 
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of nine children was a source to him of al- 
most unbroken blessing, one of them being a 
worthy successor to his father in his pastoral 
charge. 

It is remarked by Macaulay, that, at the 
period of the revolution of 1688, there were 
not a few who, though most zealous Pro- 
testants, were very indifferent Christians. 
Scarcely in recent years has Protestantism 
claimed an abler or more fearless champion 
than it found in Stowell during the remaining 
three decades of his life; yet none who knew 
him ever ascribed his zeal to any motive but 
a single desire to promote the glory of Christ 
and the salvation of precious souls. In 1840 
the action for libel, already referred to as 
brought against him by a Romish priest, 
proved that not in vain had he counted the 
cost of an unflinching advocacy of Protestant 
truth. After a harassing trial, and an appeal 
to the Queen’s Bench, it was made apparent to 
the whole country that he had acted through- 
out “like a faithful minister of Christ, a high- 
minded English gentleman, and an intrepid 
defender of Protestant liberty and evangelical 
truth.” 

Very beautiful was the filial love and venera- 
tion which he had ever manifested to his 
revered father. “ Ah! they are administering 
poison to my son out of a golden dish,” had 
been the latter’s anxious fear, as fresh tidings 
reached him from time to time concerning his 
son’s growing popularity. Not unappreciated 
by him was all his father’s loving solicitude. 
“T recollect him saying to me on his return 
home,” says a Manx friend of the family, with 
reference to what proved to be a farewell visit 
to his son, “‘I never was more unmanned in 
my life than when Hugh took leave of me the 
morning I was coming back to the Isle of 
Man. It was early in the morning; he came 
into my room, carrying my breakfast to me; 
and as I was bidding him good-bye, he threw 
his arms round my neck, and, kissing me, 
wept as a child.’ ” 

A short interval elapsed, and he was weep- 
ing other tears over the holy man’s grave. It 
was a peaceful, almost triumphant depariure. 
Attacked in the midst of his labours with a 
sharp inflaunmation, which on the fourth day 
threatened a fatal termination, he drew to his 
bedside his loved daughter’s chair, whispering 
to her with inexpressible affection, “Let us 
speak about heaven, my child; your father 
may soon be there.” 

“You do not think there is danger ?” she 
rejoined, with anxiety. 

“Danger! Do not use the word, my dear. 
There can be no danger to the Christian. All 
will be as my heavenly Father pleases. I am 


willing to live, or willing to die, as seems to 
Him good.” 

As the end drew near he was heard saying, 
“Tam the vilest of the vile, but Jesus died 
for me.” And again, “ Without Christ all 
would be gloom and blackness of darkness; 
but with Christ all is light, and joy, and 
peace.” 

Waving his hand a little later, he exclaimed, 
‘More than conqueror! more than conqueror !” 
and he was with his Lord. 

The son arrived only to find him gone. 
Never was filial heart more wrung. But the 
death-chamber was lighted up with a gladden- 
ing shekinah of glory, and in a funeral sermon, 
which was afterwards published, he rejoiced 
in the consolation that one of the holiest 
ministers of the Church had won his unfading 
crown. 

In 1842 he preached the annual sermon, in 
London, for the Church Missionary Society ; 
and he seized the occasion to vindicate his 
Churchmanship as a loyal disciple of Christ. 
Recoiling with a wholesome horror from what- 
ever would put the Church in the place of the 
Saviour—would substitute for the apostle’s 
high resolve to know only Christ and Him cruci- 
fied, the ignoble alternative to know only the 
Church Catholic and her glorified,—he pro- 
ceeded, after his own grand fashion, “ We love 
the Church for the Saviour’s sake, not the 
Saviour for the Church’s sake. We love her 
ordinances for the Spirit’s sake, not the Spirit 
for her ordinances’ sake. And never, never 
may we be guilty of what a prelate of our 
Church has so happily and concisely ex- 
pressed, making ‘ the Church first an abstrac- 
tion, and then a person, and then a Saviour !’ 
Can we too sensitively shrink from so fatal 
an error—an error which would wither the 
right arm of our strength, by banishing the 
Saviour from the midst of us ? 

“The true life and power of a church,” he 
continued, “lie not solely—no, nor mainly— 
in the orthodoxy of her creeds, formularies, 
and confessions, but supremely and essentially 
in the living power of the Holy Ghost, mani- 
fested in her ministers, members, and minis- 
trations. It seemeth good to God to transmit 
vital godliness, not so much through passive 
as through active instrumentality. ‘ Ye,’ says 
Christ, ‘are the salt of the earth; ye are the 
light of the world.’ ‘ Faith,’ as we have heard 
in the lesson of the evening, ‘ cometh by hear- 





ing., It pleaseth God by the foolishness of 
preathing to save them that believe.’ Conse- 
quently, orthodoxy is insufficient without the 
energy of practical and personal religion; so 
that to presume proudly upon the soundness 





of our Church’s documents would be to trans- 
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| form her beautiful garments into her grave- 
» clothes.” 


will not long survive practical godliness, inas- 
' much as, if the members of a church love not 


| unto the perfect day.’ 


| Tiber.” 
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Then, after declaring that orthodoxy itself 


to speak the language of their church, they will 
soon contrive to make the church speak their 
language, he added, “So long as our Church 
cleaves to her first principles and retains her 
‘ first love,’ so long shall her path be ‘as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more 
But let her trim and 
compromise—barter the spirit for the letter, 
and the power for the form of godliness—let 
her substitute dependence on an arm of flesh 
for reliance on the Almighty arm,—and God 
will forsake her, her salt will lose its savour ; 
and she may strew the pagan world with such 
savourless salt, and that world will be as vapid 
as before. Woe, woe to the fair gardens which 
God has enabled us to win from the heathen 
wastes, if an antichristian malaria should ever 
shed its blight upon their blossoms !—a mala- 
ria little less pernicious, though much more 
subtle, when wafted on the mists that steal 
from the banks of silvery Isis, than when 
rolled on the exhalations that steam abroad 
from the noisome marshes of the muddy 


The “malaria” was Ritualistic priestcraft ; 
and justly did he dread its pernicious poison 
everywhere, and most of all on the mission- 
field. We cannot pass from this scene without 
citing the weighty words quoted by Stowell 
on the same occasion from the late Bishop 
Wilson, of Calcutta,—words which ought to be 
graven as with a pen of iron upon the heart 
of every true friend of missions. “TI am full 
of fear,” said the venerable metropolitan ; 
“everything is at stake. If these opinions 
should come over here and pervade the teach- 
ing of our chaplains, the views and proceedings 
of our missionaries, our friendly relations with 
other bodies of Christians, and our position 
among the Hindoos and Mahometans, ‘ Icha- 
bod’ may be inscribed on our Church in 
India. All real advance in the conversion of 
the heathen will stop ; our scattered Christian 
flocks will miss the sound and wholesome 
nourishment for their souls ; our converts will 
quickly dwindle away to a nominal profession ; 
our native catechists and missionaries will be 
bewildered. A scheme which substitutes self, 
and form, and authority of office, for weight of 
doctrine and activity of life, will be eagerly 
embraced ; the spirituality of our missions will 
be gone ;—and nothing in the world is so 
graceless (as the eminent Gerické once ob- 
served) as a mission without the Spirit of 
Christ.” 


Stowell was not a politician in the sense of 
@ political partisan; yet few men ever pos- 
sessed a mightier influence for good in a place 
than was wielded by him in 1850 over the great 
community of Manchester. Again and again, 
in the Free Trade Hall, he lifted his indignant 
voice against the aggression of Rome, swaying 
as with a hurricane a multitude of some seven 
thousand persons. Bold in his God, and not 
knowing how to fear the face of man, he ap- 
pealed, not in vain, to the patriotism of Eng- 
lishmen against the audacious assaults of a 
foreign priest,—exposing himself oftentimes to 
the fanatical rage of the Irish populace who 
swarmed in the town. “ Our Roman friends 
tell us,” he said on one of these occasions, 
“that they are going to raise up the Protest- 
ants to a higher‘height. Would you wish to be 
like Italy—to be like the serfs of that country, 
who are ground down un:il the very worm turns 
against the heel that treads it ? Would you wish 
to have your houses infested with spies, and 
your families invaded by priests ? Would you 
wish your daughters and wives to be dragged 
to the confessional? Let the Pope raise his 
own country before he attempts to ruin ours. 
Let him make Italy what England is, and then 
we will come to terms with him about Eng- 
land.” 

And he added, “ At the present juncture, as 
at the siege of Jerusalem, when all parties sank 
their differences in order to defeat the Roman 
eagle, so it is our duty first to repel Rome from 
the gates of our national Jerusalem. Love 
the Romanists ; pray for them, feel for them, 
show them kindness ; show them that you love 
them, though you hate Popery. Resist Popery 
—oppose it to the death; you are warranted in 
doing so—Scripture upholds you in doing it. 
Your glorious Protestant rights and privileges 
bind you to do good—defend the right, and we 
have no fear of the consequence.” 

Like Dr. Marsh, he eschewed such distine- 
tions as High Churchman and Low Churchman, 
claiming to be himself a sound Churchman, and 
loyal to her Articles and her liturgy. An 
honorary canon of Chester, and a chaplain of 
the Bishop of Manchester, he yet never re- 
ceived any emolument from the Church’s en- 
dowments, his only income arising from the 
pew-rents of Christ Church. “We love the 
Church of England,” was one of his glowing 
appeals, “not. for her tithes, her mitres, her 
dignities or endowments, but because she is the 
primitive Church of Christ. We love her be- 
cause, with all her imperfections, she is the 
great bulwark against Antichrist in this land 
—hbecause she is rich in the blood, and hal- 
lowed with the memory, of the army of mar- 
tyrs. We love her because there is not to be 
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found in the civilized world a more evangelical 
or Protestant church—one whose articles are 
so moderate, and yet at the same time so 
thoroughly scriptural.” 

Few outward events signalized the even pro- 
gress of the forty years of his ministry. But 
without an iron constitution no man could have 
undergone the hard work with which. it, was 
his joy to fill up each passing week. Nor was 
it a mere dull, dreary routine. A stranger 
could not enter his church on a Sunday with- 
out marking the deep interest and solemnity 
of the 2,000 worshippers, and of the 500 or 600 
communicants who were statedly to be seen 
within its walls. The single collection made 
annually for his national schools amounted 
usually to about £300. Correspondingly 
liberal were his people’s offerings for the five 


| or six missionary objects which were regularly 


placed before them. Thus they walked in the 
footprints of Him who, though rich, for our 


| sakes became poor. 


| message of life and of peace. 








As he advanced in life he lost nothing of 
his fire as a preacher, whilst a growing mellow- 
ness gathered upon him, and a growing sub- 
duedness and. gentleness. You could not 
listen to his fervent words without a conviction 
that he consciously stood as betwixt the living 
and the dead, having the one definite and dis. 
tinct aim of declaring to every hearer the 
And much did 
the Master continue to bless his many labours. 
Like all real labourers in the Lord’s fields, he ex- 
pected success ; and honouring the Holy Ghost, 
he was most conspicuously honoured by Him. 

A most loyal member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he “believed in the communion of saints,” 
and therefore loyed and joyfully co-operated 
with all who loved his Lord. An illustration 
of this was his life-long and unswerving attach- 
ment to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Never was he present on its platform, whether 
in the provinces or in London, without diffusing, 
by his genial and manly oratory, a sunshine of 
harmony and joy. Even the rabid hostility of 
certain political Dissenters to the Church failed 
to affect his determination never to refuse the 
right hand of loving fellowship to any one in 
whom he recognised a member of “the blessed 
company of all faithful people.” Vindicating 
his action, in answer to certain somewhat bitter 
accusations of his own brethren, he wrote :—* It 
is a small matter for me to be judged of you, or 
of man’s judgment; He that judgeth me is the 
Lord. I have never given the shadow of a 
ground for suspicion of my honest loyalty tothe 
National Church. I have declined even to take 
part in an attempt to alter her formularies and 
confessions, believing the risk to be greater 


circumstances, I will not allow my assailants 
to have.so much weight with me as to deter 
me from taking an active part in the -further: 
ance of a work which 1 regard as) the noblest 
and. best.” 

Yet he never saw his way to unite with some 
of his most esteemed brethren ina union 
called “The Hvangelical: Alliance.”» (Ina 
brotherly»spirit, but very firmly and decidedly, 
he even “ protested” against it, along with five- 
and-twenty other members of the “ Manchester 
Clerical Society,” as inimical to the real inte- 
rests oftruth. Nine reasons of protest were pub 
forth, the burden of them being that the: sub- 
stance of union ought to precede its manifesta- 
tion, and that, instead of Christians saying’ to 
the world, “See how we Christians love one 
another,” they ought rather, by their quiet ex- 
ample, to compel the world to exclaim, as’ in 
primitive times, “See how these Christians: love 
one another.” It appeared to him sentimental 
rather than practical; and, besides, the doc- 
trinal basis seemed to him to be too vague’ to 
constitute a fitting confession of the. truth. 
Concerning the correctness of this judgment, 
opinions will, of course, be divided ; but all felt 
that the step was taken in a temper of the 
gentlest love. 

Scareely a public question arose, affecting 
the interests of the masses of the people, in 
which his voice was not potently lifted on. be- 
half of truth and righteousness. In 1849 the 
public mind was moved on the subject of 
national education ; and, as usual, he addressed; 
in the Free Trade Hall, thousands of the work- 
ing classes. On all those occasions his guiding 
maxim was—‘ Love to the man, uncompro- 
mising hostility to his errors.” Believing that 
the moral condition of multitudes of the artisans 
and peasantry was a sore canker at the heart 
of England, he felt the necessity of urgent 
measures to educate them in the fear of God. 
The Bible was God’s word, and therefore not 
sectarian. ‘“ Where,’ he asked, amidst the 
deafening cheers of the vast assemblage of 
working men who crowded the hall—“ where 
instrumentally is the efficacy of that Word? 
As taught in the school, and as preached from 
the pulpit, will England stand by her Bible, by 
her Christian education, by her Christian in- 
stitutions ?, Then no weapon formed against 
her shall prosper. But let her turn traitress, 
and give up the Bible, and the God. of the 
Bible will give her up—she will fall, and oe 
will be her fall.” 

So faithful a defender of the right nal true 
could not fail to find manyenemies. The anony- 
mous assailants who were continually writing 
in the newspapers, or sending him threatening 





than the prospect of advantage. Under these 


letters, he treated as he would have treated’.a 
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your mouth; and never, never raise it to your 
lips again! Young man, make it your rule,— 
‘I never bet; no, not so much as a farthing.’ 
The principle of betting is bad; and what is 
wrong in principle cannot be right in the 
smallest degree of practice. Stop at the 
threshold. There are many young men out 
in our penal settlements, there are many pining 
away in dungeons, many cast as miserable 
wrecks on the waves of the world, like the 
seaweed torn from its native rock and driven 
to and fro by the winds and the waves, who, if 
they had never begun to bet—no, not so 
much as one farthing—would be now honest 
and honourable, comforts to their families, 
and blessings to society. I would not, were I 
an employer, allow a man to remain one day in 
my warehouse or counting-house, whatever his 
morality or his talents, who would keep a bet- 
ting-book, or frequent the haunts of gaming. 
That young man can give no security for him- 
self; he has passed the boundary-line of 
honesty, and his employer will almost infal- 
libly smart if he confides in him. Deserve 
confidence, young man; and to deserve it be 
honest, be sober, and, above all, never covet 
the gains of the gamester.” 

A glimpse into his routine of labour and 
into his home circle is given in a letter to his 
sister thus :—* We are all, thank God, as the 
poor say, ‘ in better fashion,’—my beloved wife 
quite herself again. I hadacharming, though 
laborious visit to Dublin a few weeks ago. In 
only four days I spoke ten times, and had to 
give aspecial address to 650 clergymen, the 
largest clerical assembly I ever saw. Dear 
Lady Harberton, she is as earnest and ener- 
getic as ever—an evergreen. We talked much 
and often about aunt ——-. How blessed the 
memory of the just! Have I sent you acopy 
of my Westminster Abbey sermon? I preached 
to about 5,000 persons.” 

In that sermon his trumpet gave no uncer- 
tain sound, even on a matter which so many 
handle with an infirm hand—the eternity of 
future punishments. ‘Oh! then to lose all!” 
he exclaimed, in his own grand and noble way ; 
“no paradise—no hope—no holiness—no re- 
concilement—no reception into those beauteous 
mansions—no restoration to divine fayour— 
no peace and joy in believing—sno fellowship 
with the Father and the Son—no restoration 
of the ruin—no return of God to his temple 
—no holy and blessed communion on earth— 
no treasure beyond—no one thing of which we 
can say, ‘ This shall go with me,’ save our sin, 
our unpardoned, inexpiable sin! To have 


smile of his countenance—to be cast off for 
ever—to be shut out from the mansions of our 
Father—to have the soul, the glorious soul, a 
wretched wreck, dark and desolate, haunted 
by impure spirits, at once tormented and tor- 
menting! Who can conceive the loss of that 
soul? None but He who inhabiteth eternity.” 

And, vindicating a still more appalling 
element of the perdition of the lost, he pro- 
ceeded, “ There is not only privation of all that 
is good and glorious—there is also the endur- 
ance of God’s everlasting anger, whose frown 
is death, and whose smile is life. There is the 
perpetual gnawing despair of one who has 
made shipwreck of his all. There is the 
smouldering remorse—the worm that never 
dieth. We are told of the ‘ blackness of dark- 
ness for ever;’ we are told of the ‘ weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth;’ we are told 
of the lake which burneth with brimstone and 
fire; we are told of the never-dying death, and 
immortality of dying. Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?” 

Not often from that pulpit were such truths 
declared. And, justifying the unwonted message, 
he added, “There will not be, as some’ pre- 
sume to say, an eternity of suffering for a 
transient transgression—an infinite punish- 
ment for a finite iniquity. No, but everlast- 
ing sin, and therefore everlasting punish- 
ment! For if here there be no repentance— 
if here no return to God,—how shall it be 
there? But, because they sin on, they must 
suffer on. If it is just they should suffer at 
all, it is just they should suffer while they sin. 
If, then, the sin be everlasting, the torment 
must be everlasting.”’ 

The remarkable awakening with which God 
visited the churches some ten years ago en- 
listed his liveliest sympathy. Wisely discri- 
minating betwixt the “ strange fire’’ of man’s 
kindling, and the true altar-fire from heaven, 
he hailed this revival with his whole soul, 
reckoning it among the three great awakenings 
which had visited England; the two former 
being at the Reformation and in the days of 
the Puritans. “It may be thought,” he said, 
alluding to the palpable results of the work, 
“that years must elapse before the fruit can be 
fully tested; buteventhe blossom which precedes 
the fruit gives promise. So far, the fruits have 
been invariably ‘meet for repentance.’ I would 
not give a fraction for the work of a mannfac- 
tured revival where the persons were found 
afterwards in the mire of impurity. But when 
there is an abandonment of drunkenness by 





before us an eternity of despair—never to 
hear God’s voice as a Father—never to pray 
to Him with a child’s love—never to know the | 


the drunkard, of uncleanness by the unclean, 
of harshness by the churl, of dishonesty by the 
fraudulent, of profaneness by the blasphemey, 
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then I say this is not the work of hell, but of 
heaven ; these are not the fruits of the spirit 
of evil, but of the Spirit of God.” 

With the warmest feelings of Christian 
brotherhood towards all who held the Head, he 
would not, in any matter which affected the 
glory of the divine Saviour, give place by sub- 
jection—no, not for an hour. Ina speech at 
Bristol, on the platform of the Bible Society, 
he had said of a Socinian, who wished to ad- 
dress the meeting, that, with every friendly 
feeling toward him, he could not call him a 
Christian brother. The words were perverted 
afterwards into a charge that he had classed 
Socinians with infidels and atheists, and 
much bitter feeling was manifested. Mr. 
Stowell had spoken, not from malice, but as a 
loyal witness for the truth, and, like Knox, he 
was demanded of conscience to speak the 
truth, impugn it whoso might. “I am an 
outspoken man,” said he, in vindication of his 
words; “I not only try to mean what I say, 
but to say what I mean. However I may co- 
operate with Socinians in circulating the 
unmutilated Bible, I cannot on that account 
fraternize with them. I can meet them with 
all courtesy as fellow-citizens and gentlemen 
on the board of an infirmary or the committee 
of a sanatory association, but I cannot have 
fellowship with them as Christians. Here 
there is a wide chasm between us, one 
which cannot be fathomed, and ought not 
to be concealed. This my deep and 
solemn conviction, and surely the avowal 
of.it is demanded by charity no less than 
by consistency.” 

Mr. Stowell was not narrow. A striking 
instance of the breadth of his human sympa- 
thies occurred in 1860, when he delivered, in 
the Free Trade Hall, an inaugural address to 
the Manchester Rifle Volunteers. “I regard 
your movement as legitimate,” he said, after 
having solemnized the vast assemblage by 
offering up a brief extempore prayer. ‘“ Every 
virtuous benevolent man must regard war with 
loathing and horror; and, as the great Duke of 
Wellington once said to a lady who was talk- 
ing lightly of war, no man who has witnessed 
its horrors can fail to contemplate it without 
the deepest emotion. But though war be thus 
hideous and horrible, there is such a thing as 
righteous warfare, and there is such a person 
as a holy and gracious soldier; and a good 
soldier may be as much a devoted soldier of 
the cross whilst a soldier of his country as 
any other man can be who occupies a lawful 
position in society. That war is at least defen- 
sible which is itself defensive. I have not so 


is 


read the Bible as not to learn that God allows | 
self-defence, and, if self-defence in the case of | 








an individual, then self-defence in the case of 
the natiou.” 

Recalling some recent memories, he pro- 
ceeded—‘ Have we forgotten, in the Crimea, 
how, under many a gorse bush, on many a 
heathy knoll—how, in many a ravine and in 
many a dell, all cold and damp and dark as was 
the scene, little knots of brave soldiers used to 
meet in the evening hour, and sometimes far 
on to midnight, to sing and pray together, and 
read God’s blessed Word? And these were 
the bold and the brave in the day of battle; 
they feared God, and therefore feared nought 
beside; they could look death steadily in the 
face, and therefore they could gaze fearlessly 
on the serried ranks of war. For the man,” 
he added “ who is truly and intelligently and 
believingly prepared to die is prepared for 
everything; he fears nought who perfectly 
fears God, and therefore he fears not death 
because he fears his God.” 

With wonderful energy he continued to 
abound in labours which would have crushed 
ordinary men. Though scarcely ever from 
home on a Sunday, except in his autumnal 
holiday, he had preached in above eight 
hundred churches. ‘So good is God to me,” 
we find him writing from Bath to his sister in 
1862, “that I can speak, lecture, and preach 
with less mental effort, and less bodily fatigue, 
than when I was thirty. I lectured last night 
in the Bath Assembly Rooms for two hours, 
and yet was not in the least exhausted. I am 
now up at 4.45 writing to you, and hope (D.V.) 
to be in Manchester at 2.5 to visit my sick 
people, and lecture at night. Have I not 
reason to bless our gracious God?” And, 
referring to the cotton famine, he adds, “We 
have overwhelming labours at home, so great is 
the distress. But the sympathy towards our 
poor operatives is wonderful, and their conduct 
beyond praise.” 

But suddenly the zenith of his energetic 
labours was passed. Whilst on a visit to 
Bishop Wearmouth, to deliver a lecture, he 
slipped his foot on the rectory stair, and 
injured his knee-cap so seriously, that he was 
never afterwards the same man. With his 
wonted resoluteness, he had himself carried to 
the hall, where, in a reclining posture, and 
with a surgeon on either side of him, he de- 
livered a very eloquent address. But so great 
was the shock to his system, that afterwards 
he fainted away. The few remaining years of 
his life bore upon them the ineffaceable traces 
of this affecting intimation that his work was 
nearly over. 

“Very lame, and obliged to ride everywhere,” 
he filled up the time sedulously for the Lord. 
Comforting with the consolations wherewith he 
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was himself comforted of God, he addressed 
his bereaved sister thus: “ What shall I say to 
you, or how approach you in your deep woe? 
I can only echo the voice of our Master, ‘It is 
I; be still.” Yes, and the Comforter will help 
you to answer, however tremblingly, ‘ It is the 
Lord.’ ‘The Lord hath taken away.’ ‘Thy 
will be done.’ -Your dear lad was soon to be 
a presbyter, but God has made him a priest 
and a king.’”’ 

In 1864 he was able again to preach in West- 
minster Abbey. But a few months later the 
wounded soldier in the camp of Jesus writes, 
“The hot weather sadly prostrates me, and my 
heart continues very languid. Pray for me, 
that I may be refined in the furnace, and be as 
clay in the hands of the potter. Oh! how 
deeply do sleepless nights and wearisome days 
open up to us the plague and vileness of our 
whole lives! Were it not for Jesus, and for 
what Jesus is, what could we do?” 

In December he says, “ Through great mercy 
Iam getting better, but still remain very lame; 
there is, however, every prospect that I° shall 
(D.V.) be quite sound again. Graciously it is 
ordered that we should have these shakings of 
our old tabernacle, that we may realize the 
near approach of the time when we must put 
off the tent of clay. Oh, that we may have 
holy confidence !” 

And in April, 1865, he writes, “We are 
getting into the twilight of life, and have not 
much time for delay. I am still Mr. Ready-to- 
halt, and cannot travel much. How marvel- 
lously God has continued you and me to our 
families and duties, whilst all our family besides 
have passed into their rest! One feels more 
and more how unprofitable one has been. This 
is our only hope,—‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth from all sin.’ I had the 
largest communion last Sunday I ever had 
during forty years’ ministry—within thirteen 
of 600 communicants. Oh, the goodness of 
Jesus!” 

Another fall blighted the reviving hopes of 
his friends, and a gradual weakness creeping 
on him betokened only too plainly that his end 
was prematurely drawing near. On Trinity 


Sunday he preached at Christ Church (as it | 


proved) for the last time. Hix testimony had 
all the old grandeur, with a ripened mellowness 
of spirit. “It is the golden warp,” he said 
concerning thedoctrine of the Trinity, “on which 
the whole weft of redemption is woven; and 
if you reject that blessed warp you reject the 
whole texture of salvation by grace through 
Christ for the sinner.” 

A renewed visit to the coast failed to recruit 
his exhausted strength. Not long after his 
return he greatly enjoyed a visit to a very 








congenial retreat—the old home of Adelaide 
Newton, where the writer used to hear of the 
fragrant perfume which Mr. Stowell had left 
behind him, indicating not uncertainly that he 
was already treading the “ Delectable Moun- 
tains,” and was descrying the “ City.” 

On Sunday, September 3, he was present 
with his dear flock, and with difficulty assisted 
at the administration of the sacrament. A day 
or two afterwards he went for a change to the 
Lakes, where he was attacked with diphtheria, 
and he returned home to die. Three weeks 
passed in alternate delirium and a calm, happy 
peace. In the intervals of quietness he seemed 
to feel very impressively how stupendously 
solemn a change it was to pass from time to 
eternity—from earth to heaven. 

A frequent utterance was, “ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God.” Another utterance, 
again and again repeated, was, “ If Thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord, who should 
stand? But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared.” And he invari- 
ably added, “ Let that forgiveness be extended 
unto me for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” Like 
the beloved disciple, he was passing into hea- 
ven, not resting on any service, but simply 
rejoicing that Jesus had “loved him, and 
washed him from his sins in His own blood.” 

At intervals he was heard whispering into 
God’s ear such brief breathingsas these—“ Lord, 
have mercy upon me!” “ Christ, have mercy 
upon me!” “Lord, have mercy upon me!” 
And again, “O Lord, I am a little child, very 
meek and lowly; have mercy upon me and 
help me for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

At other times he would repeat slowly with 
great solemnity,— 

“Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


And the hymn beginning,— 
“ Poor, weak, and worthless though I am.” 


And this,— 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me ; 
Still all my song shall.be,— 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

The last night but one before his death, about 
half-past one, he awoke perfectly conscious, and 
his son, who was sitting at his bedside, asked 
him if he were happy. 

“Yes,” was his quiet and prompt reply, 
“and quite resigned to God’s will.” 

“Is Jesus with you and precious to you?” 
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“ Yes, so that He is all in all to me.” 

He slept a good deal, and at waking mo- 
ments he would be heard saying, “ Very much 
peace;” “ No fear ;” “ Abundance of joy ;” and 
as he seemed to be suffering, he would whisper, 
in scarcely audible tones, “ A very present help 
in trouble.” 

Another remarkable utterance, reminding 
one of Hewitson’s dying testimony, that he was 
“better acquainted with Jesus than with any 
friend he had on earth,’ was—* Oh the com- 
fort and support of the society of Jesus!” 

As his ebbing strength allowed, scripture 
after scripture was quoted, a loving confidence 
and the deepest humility pervading his whole 
being. At length, about noon on the day he 
loved so well—the light of the week and the 
light of his whole life—he gently whispered, 
“Fulness of joy!” “Amen and amen!” and 
he passed upward into the unveiled light of the 
Eternal. 

It was on Sunday, October 8, 1865, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, and after he had 
fulfilled an honoured ministry of more than 
forty years. 

Manchester missed and mourned him as few 


have been missed and mourned by that busy, | 


vast community. “To have known him,” was 
the testimony of its bishop, “was itself a pri- 
vilege and blessing; to have enjoyed his regard 
and confidence a mercy for which I shall ever 
be grateful. For nearly eighteen years we have 
been in close intercourse, and in no instance 
have I known him vary from the single, unself- 
ish, conscientious course he had prescribed 
himself. 
those who knew him, and longer still in the 
memory of those who were awakened by his 
ministrations, and, on God's blessing, to results 
which will continue to eternity.” 

The funeral procession was a mile in length. 
All classes and all denominations vied with 


He will long live in the affections of 


one another in their demonstrations of deep 
sorrow. 

And it was no mere passing effervescence of 
emotion. A month elapsed, and there was 
gathered in the mayor's parlour an influential 
assemblage of citizens to perpetuate the me- 
mory of him who had left his mark on Chris- 
tian England. A memorial church has since 
been erected, at a cost of £7,000. 

At this crisis of England’s destiny she can 
ill spare such watchmen from her watch-towers. 
“ ANYTHING TO SAVE A SOUL!” was one of the 
utterances which fell from him in his last ill- 
ness, as he struggled to rise from his bed that 
he might plead with some poor sinner whom, 
in his mental wanderings, he saw before him. 
|The ejaculation expressed the one grand idea | 
lof his life. And on the day when the Master | 
‘shall distribute his crowns, all other glories 
shall fade into paleness, whilst the disciple who 
| has turned many to righteousness, shall shine as 
ithe brightness of the firmament, and as the 
stars for ever and ever. 

Reader, have you been taught to say, 
as Hugh Stowell said by almost every ac- 
tion of his life, “This one thing I do”? To 
promote God’s glory in the world was empha- 
| tically the business of his life. “I paint for 
eternity,” said an ancient artist. Zeuxis was 
animated to patient effort by the illusory phan- 
tasm of the verdict of a distant posterity. Are 
you “doing with your might” this mighty 
work, weighing in the scales of a real eternity 
the precious souls for which Christ died? And 
if Sanballats and Geshems and Tobiahs would 
|seduce you from your life-business, have you 
learned to bid away their Delilah entice- 
|ments with the response, “I am doing a great 
| work, so that I cannot come down: why should 
the work cease, whilst I leave it and come 
down to you?” 








JOHN BAILLIE. 
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|at, and roused himself to carry a cup of tea up- 
stairs to his wife, who lay sick of ague. 


CHAPTER XX.—HOW ROGER WILES SHOWED HIMSELF 
GRATEFUL. 


“From nothing, nothing can come,” says the 
proverb. And so said Mr. Roger Wiles, re- 
peating the words several times, as though to 
convince himself of their sense, as he sat over 
a solitary breakfast some days after the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Eden’s failure. 

Mr. Wiles had been in deep, and, by the ex- 
pression of his face, troubled thought for some 
time before he uttered the conclusion he arrived 


“Roger,” said Mrs. Wiles, after she had 
found some fault with the tea, “do you in- 
tend going to Mr. Hastings to-day or do you 
not ?” 

“T do not intend going to Mr. Hastings,” 
Mr. Wiles replied, decidedly, “to-day or any 
other day.” 

Mrs. Wiles’ rejoinder was in a weak, fretful 
tone. “You need not speak so loud. I am 





not deaf, although I am very ill. And you 
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need not speak so positively either. 
not mean to go to Mr. Eden, then ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Wiles; “I’ve 
not quite made up my mind. You see, my 
dear, it will not do much good my going to 
Mr. Eden. As I was just saying, ‘from nothing, 
nothing can come.’” 

“ Who have you been talking to?” inquired 
Mrs. Wiles. 

“No one,” answered Roger. Then, follow- 
ing the current of his wife’s ideas, he added, 
“Except myself.” 

“You are always talking to yourself, and 
you've taken to a habit of talking in your sleep 
sometimes.” 

Mr. Wiles was considering whether the last 
accusation was meant literally or figuratively, 
when his wife began urging him to decide the 
question of a visit to Mr. Eden. 

“Tis all nonsense about nothing coming out 
of nothing,” she continued. “ At any rate, some- 
thing can come out of something; and if we own 
£350 we have a right to claim it, and I’ve no 
doubt if you went to Mr. Eden he’d give it you 
up safe and sound.” ‘ 

“Tf you think that, my dear, there’s not the 
slightest necessity for me to go to Mr. Eden,” 
said Mr. Wiles, drily. 

“Very well,” retorted Mrs. Wiles. “I am 
too ill to dispute with you. All I say is that 
I'm not going to have poor Kate’s child wronged 
if I can help it, and if you don’t go to Mr. Eden, 
I shall mention it to Mr. Hastings the next time 
he comes—that is, if I’m well enough to see 
him.” 

Mr. Wiles thought it wise to make no reply 
to his wife’s threat. He nevertheless pondered 
it as he went down-stairs to await the arrival of 
his scholars. 

It was one of the days appointed for writing 
copies. 

Upon their completion Mr. Wiles gave his 
pupils what he called a “guessing lesson.” 
That is to say, he read Archbishop Trench’s 
admirable “parable” of the man who, to escape 
from an unmanageable camel, “crawled into a 
well,” where, clinging to a bush which grew 
“from a fissure in the stone,” he “dangled in 
mid-air,” and from thence, while fearing the 
“fiercely snorting” beast above, espied a 
dragon “agape to swallow him alive” beneath. 

‘‘ As he hung two fears between, 
A third by that poor wretch is seen.” 

Two mice—one black, one white—gnawing at 
the roots of the bough which supports him, 
when suddenly his attention is drawn to some 
ripe berries hanging over his head ; and, in his 
eagerness to seize them, he forgets the camel, 
the dragon, and the mice. 

Then the old schoolmaster questioned his 


Do you 





pupils as to the meaning of the allegory, him- 
self .in the end explaining the camel to be 
“life’s perplexity and dread;” the man, each 
mortal hanging “life and death between ;” 
the mice, night and day; making sage remarks 
on the berry, Pleasure, and warning his young 
hearers against too much forgetfulness of life’s 
dangers and death’s importunity in reaching 
after it. 

The boys preferred the guessing lessons to 
any others,.and were usually quiet and tract- 
able when they were over, a fact in which Mr. 
Wiles had cause to rejoice, as the boys in con- 
sequence took about ten minutes’ less time in 
clearing out of the schoolroom. 

As soon as the boys were gone Mr. Wiles 
sought his wife, and informed her that he had 
resolved to call upon his cousin Grant, and if 
Mr. Eden were quite at liberty, and if, Mr. 
Wiles added, he heard tolerably good news 
from Grant, to request to see him also. 

When Mr. Wiles reached King Richard’s 
Lodge, Grant was in the act of packing a good- 
sized trunk before the fire in the servants’ hall. 

“Is Mr. Eden going away?” asked Mr. 
Wiles before he had taken time to give his cousin 
a word of greeting. 

Surprised at the question, and still more so 
at the sight of the questioner, Mr. Grant 
paused in his occupation, looked up, and, with- 
out replying, expressed his astonishment. 

“When is Mr. Eden going away?” again 
inquired Mr. Wiles. 

“He is not going away as I know of,” re- 
turned Grant, “though I did hear a report, PS 

“ Never mind reports,” said Mr. Wiles, sud- 
denly. “You just tell me the honest truth; 
is Mr. Eden going away or is he not P” 

“TIT hope I never speak anything but the 
honest truth,” said Grant inreturn. “Although 
my master might do worse than take a little 
trip in foreign parts just about this time, I 
believe I am speaking the truth when I say 
that he is not, so far as I know, going away.” 

“Why are you packing up ?” 

“ Because I’m going away,” returned Grant, 
with mournful emphasis. 

“What are you going away for?” asked Mr. 
Wiles, in astonishment. “Dear me! I sup- 
pose poor Mr. Eden has been obliged to part 
with you.” 

“«Yes—at least, he would have been obliged. 
But the actual cause of my leaving now is some 
bad news I’ve had about my brother John.” 

“Ts he dead?” inquired Mr. Wiles, who had 
long known of the lingering illness of his cousin. 

“No,” replied Grant, “I’m thankful to say 
he is not. But he is worse than he was, and 
it is quite natural that he should like to see 
his brother,—so I am going.” 
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The butler, usually so pompous and reserved, 
pronounced the last four words with a jerk. 

“ Did John ask you to go to him?” pursued 
Mr. Wiles. 

“Yes; at least, his wife said that he would 
like to see me. 1 am much grieved to leave 
my master, especially in his trouble, for he 
has been a good master to me, although I did 
sometimes fear he was too liberal in his ways 
for it to last.” 

“* What do you mean ?” 

“I mean that it is sometimes better to save 
money than to spend it. I don’t believe I 
shall get all my things into this trunk, after 
all;” and Mr. Grant eyed his scattered posses- 
sions. 

* You are doing a thing I wouldn’t do,” said 
old Roger. 

“Do you think I shall burst the box?” in- 
quired Grant, anxiously. 

“TI don’t know anything about bursting your 
box, but I do know that you are doing a mean, 
ungrateful action in leaving your good master.” 

“ You are right in calling him a good master. 
He is good in more ways than one. Yet I feel 
bound to obey the voice of duty, which now 
calls me from his service; else I would will- 
ingly have followed him to the grave.” 

“I don’t believe your brother can want you 
when he’s got a wife and five or six grown-up 
sons and daughters at home to nurse him.” 

“ There may be duty of another kind. There 
is a duty which whispers that I am not right 
in living without wages.” 

“ Do you mean to say that Mr. Eden has ever 
missed paying you your wages P” 

“TI have not had a penny for three months 
and ten days. Mr. Eden said something about 
it one day, and, of course, I was obliged to say 
that I was in no hurry if he didn’t happen to 
have change in the house—and now ’tis too 
late to retract.” 

* All are not thieves whom the dog barks 
at,’’ said Mr. Wiles, resting his elbow on the 
table, and subsequently his head on his hand. 
“*Patience and time run through the longest 
day,’ and get their rewardin the end. ‘Patience 
is plaster for all sores.’ ” 

“T don’t quite see the force of your favourite 
proverbs,” exclaimed Grant. 

*‘ An ill plea should be well pled,” was Mr. 
Wiles’ rejoinder: and before Grant could say 
more he inquired whether Mr. Eden was at 
home, and learning that he was, asked his 
cousin to say he wished to see him. 

Mr. Eden was in his study, and agreed to see 
Roger. 

“Pray be seated,” he said courteously, as his 
visitor entered the room; and not heeding the 
fact that Mr. Wiles remained standing, he 


added, “I am glad to have the opportunity 
of speaking to you, Mr. Wiles, upon the subject 
which I feel sure has brought you here.” 

“Roger,” continued Mr. Eden, slowly, “ your 
three hundred pounds has been wasted with 
many, many more hundreds. I cannot pay you 
now; but in time, if it is possible, you shall 
have your money.” 

“I don’t want it,” said Roger, emphatically. 
“ Will you listen to me for a few minutes, sir?” 

Mr. Eden acquiesced by motioning him to a 
seat, which Mr. Wiles took before he said, 
grayely,— 

“T’ve come to make a confession which I 
should like you to have known before. I am in 
your debt; you are not in mine.” 

Mr. Eden looked searchingly at Roger Wiles. 
Then he said gently, “If you are any way in | 
fault, I would rather you did not tell me. I 
have too much to think of at this time. Ifyou 
are in any trouble you will do well to go to the 
rector.” 

“My trouble is this, that the money which 
I brought to you was not my own. It was 


entrusted to me by One who has done more for 
And now, sir, I 
Will you help 


me than tongue can tell. 
want to give it Him back. 
me P” 

“T am not able, Roger.” 

“Will you consider your debt to me can- 
celled P ” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied the old man, “ you couldn’t 
understand all I want to tell you—I couldn’t 
say it all. Do you remember the night of your 
party a year agoP I was here, and I stood 
behind the curtain and heard the good news. 
Mr. Wright made me understand that I was 
a sinner, and that there was a Saviour for me. 
He made it clear to me that I am not my own 
—that I am bought with a price—that all I 
have belongs to Him. Do you understand 
me, sir?” 

Mr. Eden held out his hand to the poor 
schoolmaster in silence. 

“Will you take the money as a thank- 
offering P”’ 

“Until I can pay you back.” Mr. Eden’s 
voice was too husky to say more; but he told 
his son afterwards that Roger Wiles’ visit had 
cheered him beyond measure. 

Little as old Roger could have believed it, 
his words and acts of unselfish kindness had 
in a right sense transformed themselves into 
some of the ripe berries, of which he had been 
reading to his pupils in the morning, and had 
for the moment cast the “camel of life’s woe ” 
into oblivion. 

When Mr. Wiles again reached the ser- 
vants’ hall Grant had finished packing, and 
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was sitting before the fire, where he invited 
Roger to join him. “You need not be in such 


a hurry to be off. This will be the last chance | 
chance, when fools pipe he may dance, 


of a talk we shall have for some time. I sup- 
pose you did not get much out of my poor 
dear master? ”’ 

“TI got all I wanted,” returned Roger, still 
standing with his hat in his hand. 

“Has he given you back your money?” 
asked the butler, with unusual alacrity. 

“He has paid me what I claimed, to the 
uttermost.” 

“Ah!” muttered Grant. 
deep—very.” 

“What do you mean?” thundered Mr. 
Wiles. 

“That if you have got your money I'll get 
my wages, that is all. The human heart is 
desperately wicked—full of deceit, as one lives 
to find out.” 

Mr. Wiles’ eyes flashed with such anger as 
even the most unruly of his schoolboys had 
never seen in him. But, controlling his pas- 
sion, he merely said, beneath his usual tone, 
“The sooner you leave this house the better.” 

Grant turned his eye suspiciously on his 
cousin as he quietly observed, “ My brother 
will think so,I am sure. He is longing to see 
me. My poor master will probably miss me 
though.” 

“* A thousand probabilities don’t make one 
truth,” said Mr. Wiles, sarcastically, as he 
placed his hat on his head and went out of the 
servants’ hall. 

A sore task lay before Mr. Wiles, and, as he 
feared, a severe scolding from his wife as well. 
He almost resolved to elude both by reticence 
on the subject of his conversation with Mr. 
Eden. But by the time his pupils had left 
him after afternoon school, he had banished 
such an idea from his mind and went boldly 
into the sitting-room, where his wife lay on 
the sofa. 

“I’m glad the boys are gone,” she said as 
he entered. “TI have been feeling very ill this 
afternoon. I had an attack of shivering after I 
came down. Stir the fire, Roger.” 

“ Tt will never do to tell her now,” thought 
Mr. Wiles as he obeyed his wife’s injunc- 
tion. But his thoughts contradicted them- 
selves as Mrs. Wiles added,—* And sit down 
and tell me what Mr. Eden said. Did you 
see him?” 

“ Yes. 

“So I should suppose. 
Eden say about our money?” 

“ Mary,” began Mr. Wiles, rather unsteadily, 
“don’t be angry, but he said. it would be 
some time before he could pay us.” 

“Ts that all? I expected far worse than 


“ Hypocrisy is 


” 


James Grant is going to leave.” 
What did Mr. 





that. ‘One is not so soon healed as hurt,’ as 
you are so fond of saying.” 

“*He who leaves certainty, and sticks to — 
999 said 
Mr. Wiles, after a pause. “If we had been 
content with what we had we should not have 


lost it.” 


“TI thought you said we had not lost it.” 

“No, but I told Mr. Eden we did not want 
it.” 

“You must be crazy,” exclaimed Mrs. Wiles. 

“Mary,” said Mr. Wiles, “I want you to 
agree with me in this matter. If there’s a 
man on earth for whom I would lie down and 
die, it is Mr. Eden. I owe him more than I 
can ever repay him, and I told him so, and 
asked him to let our paltry £350 go towards 
the debt. I shall never forget the look he 
wore when he took my hand in gratitude. He 
is a gentleman worth serving, is Mr. Eden, 
and besides all that he is a Christian, Mary. 
Are you sorry I have said what I have?” 

“The boy will suffer,” replied Mrs. Wiles, 
evasively. 

“Tt my belief that neither the boy nor you 
nor I will suffer. There is One who will pre- 
vent that. ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.’ Do you think he will not 
generously requite us P”’ 

Mrs. Wiles was silent for a time. Then she 
observed,—* You will have a heavy doctor’s 
bil for me.” 

“Tam going to try to get extra work, to 
make up for the £350. You want more com- 
forts now you are ill.” 

*T don’t think I shall want anything much 
longer. Iam getting weaker every day.” 

The tone of the invalid’s voice, as well as 
the grave look of her usually keen eyes, showed 
that she spoke in earnest. 

Her husband, however, scarcely believed 
that she did, though he walked up to her 
couch and said softly,— 

“*Riches profit not in the day of wrath: 
but righteousness delivereth from death.’ 
That proverb, by that wisest.of all proverb- 
makers, has been in my head all day.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—MISS EDEN TAKES A DECISIVE 
STEP. 


Miss Even had suspected for some time that 
her brother’s affairs were going wrong. She 
had, however, never for a moment imagined 
so complete a crash could have been possible. 

Her money was gone with the rest, She 
was penniless. But although reduced to abso- 
lute poverty Miss Eden did not despair. She 
did not even repine. 
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Hers was a courageous as well as an en- 
during nature, and though her heart sickened 


at what had happened, and the thought of | 


what would yet happen, Millicent Eden deter- 
mined that no one should know what she felt, 
and that she herself would act as though if 
she felt not. 

Miss Eden fancied she saw her duty before 
her, and determined to fulfil it. 

And with this determination she resolved 
to leave her brother’s roof, for a home to 
which she should have a right in return for 
her time and the use of her intellect. Miss 
Eden resolved to become a governess. 

The knowledge of her resolution added one 
more drop to the bitter cup which Mr. Eden 
had to drain; and his inability to shake the 
resolution added one more humiliation to the 
many he endured. 

“Tf Millicent really loved us she would not 
desert us,” said the old man to his son. 

But Alban thought otherwise. He believed 
that his aunt not only acted generously, but 
wisely; for Alban feared the worst for himself 
and his father. 

Had Millicent Eden known the full extent 
of Alban’s dread she would probably have re- 
mained with her brother; would have been 
content to bear the shame of disgrace, the dis- 
comfort of poverty for the sakeof comforting him. 

She believed her brother to be weak, 
yielding, fanatical; and had lived with him all 
her life without knowing that his mind was a 
counterpart of hers—that it was in tempera- 
ment they differed. It was in the ruling 
principle of their lives they also differed. Miss 
Eden was willing to deny herself, because the 
present necessity made it her duty that she 
should; but Mr. Eden bore his cross because 
One had borne it before him; Mr. Eden “ en- 
dured all things” because the charity which 
Millicent only dreamt of was his. 

Mrs. Cunliffe had long been a friend of 
Miss Eden, who appreciated her talents, ad- 
mired her person, and found her worldly wis- 
dom to cover the natural defects of character, 
which, in a more ingenuous and less ostensible 
person might have been apparent. Mrs. Cun- 
liffe, on her part, really liked Miss Eden, and 
was at any time pleased to have her society. 

Two or three days after the cloud of trouble 
had burst over the Edens Mrs. Cunliffe called, 
partly out of sympathy, but more out of curio- 
sity, at King Richard’s Lodge. A few days later 
Miss Eden, in accordance with Mrs. Cunliffe’s 
invitation that she should spend some time 
with her whenever her brother was too much 
engaged to be at home, set out for Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s residence. 


|“ Let Flora show you up-stairs to take off 


your bonnet, as I am sure you will stay to 
lunch.” 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Eden, courte- 
ously, “I have come to speak to you on busi- 
ness.” 

“On business!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cunliffe, 
for a moment fearing lest her husband should 
be in any way involved in the general ruin. 
“Very well, Flora and Fanny, you had better 
leave us alone, my dears.—What have you 
come to tell me, Millicent?’ Mrs. Cunliffe 
continued as her daughters closed the door. 

“T have come to ask you whether you know 
of any one in want of a governess P”’ 

“What kind of governess? Who wants a 
situation ?” 

Then Millicent Eden told Mrs. Cunliffe 
that she wanted a situation, and begged her to 
use her influence in securing one for her. 

Mrs. Cunliffe listened to Miss Eden’s 
scheme; she approved of it, and promised to 
do all in her power to further it. 

And she not only promised, but performed. 
In about ten days she obtained for Miss Eden 
a situation as governess in a wealthy family 
living in the north of England. 

Miss Eden, when she had made the engage- 
ment too secure to be altered, broke the news to 
her brother. He was much grieved, and said all 
in his power to dissuade her from leaving him; 
but she was firm in her resolve, and, from the 
moment she had told Mr. Eden, set about 
making preparations for quitting King Richard’s 
Lodge. 

As the day for her departure drew near, 
Mr. Eden felt more and more anxious for her. 

“ You know but little of the world, Milly,” 
he said as they sat together the last evening. 
“You are unused to its unkindness.” 

“ And I hope I always shall be,” returned 
Miss Eden, with a smile. “TI think it means 
always to be kind to me.” 

“T hope so; yet the events of the last week 
or two would make us think differently. But, 
after all, affliction is good for us.” 

“Tn showing us the utter insecurity of every- 
thing human, perhaps it is.” 

“You will write to us often, Milly ?” 

“ As often as I think you will care to hear, 
and as often as I have time for writing. But 
I expect to be pretty well employed.” 

“And you will promise that if they impose 
upon you, and you are uncomfortable, that you 
will seek a happier home. I would ask you to 
promise to come back to us, but when Alban 
and I have settled down in small lodgings with 
nought but the record of the past on folios of 
blue paper to call our own, we shall not have a 





“T’m glad to see you,” said Mrs. Cunliffe. 
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home worth inviting you to share. It was 
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perhaps a selfish thought when I tried to 
dissuade you from your plan.” 

“My aim in going away is to make myself 
independent, not happy. Happiness will be a 
word unknown to us now.” 

The tears rose to Miss Eden’s eyes as she 
spoke; but Mr, Eden’s voice was clearer than 
usual as he replied, “Our happiness exists in 
ourselves, not in others; in the state of our 
own hearts rather than in outward circum- 
stances.” 

Before bidding his sister goodnight, Mr. 
Eden offered her a banknote to defray the 
travelling expenses of the morrow. 

“T do not require it,” said Miss Eden. “I 
have sufficient means to take me into North- 
umberland.” 

“Had you enough money by you, Milli- 
cent ?” asked Mr. Eden, doubtfully. 

“T have all I want,” returned Miss Eden, 
decidedly. 

“You cannot have more than you want, at 
any rate; so take this, Milly; it is mine to 
give.” 

The last words were said in a tone of 
entreaty which his sister found it hard to 
resist. She, nevertheless, put the note from 
her, and, having thanked her brother, left the 
room. 

“ Alban,” said Mr. Eden, as his son came in 
to wish him goodnight, “take back your note. 
Your aunt says she has sufficient means for 
her journey. Thank you, my boy, for having 
given me the privilege of offering it to her.” 

“She must want it, father. She must 
take it.” 

“She says not, Alban. 
may need it yourself.” 

‘The parting next morning was painful on 
both sides. Miss Eden made the farewell as 
short as possible. Alban drove her to the 
station, where the train arrived two minutes 
afterwards. While Alban saw the luggage 
labelled, Miss Eden took a seat in a second- 
class carriage. The whistle sounded; her hand 
was put out of the window; Alban‘clasped it 
in his; and his aunt was gone. 

“She has done wisely,” said Alban when he 
returned to his father. 

“Fnture events alone can prove that,” re- 
turned Mr. Eden. Mr. Eden was chilled by 
something in his sister's parting words and by 
something in Alban’s reiterated conviction of 
the wisodm of the step. The whole atmo- 
sphere of trouble and perplexity with which he 
was surrounded chilled him too. 

Miss Eden took a cab at the London ter- 
minus, and ordered the man to drive to a 
certain jeweller’s shop in one of the many 
turnings out of Oxford Street. Having read 


So put it by. You 





an inscription on the door, “Old gold and 
silver bought or exchanged,” she entered the 
shop, and sold three rings. She placed the 


money carefully in her dressing-bag, then re- 
entered the cab, and was driven to the Great 
Northern railway terminus. 


CHAPTER XXII.—-DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


ELmBury was placed in the hands of the land 
agent to be sold. 

The thought of giving up the old place cost 
Charlotte Rayford more pain than it cost 
Hugh. 

His strong sense of justice, and his ear- 
nest desire to prevent his wife feeling the 
want of money, from which they were likely to 
suffer keenly in the event of the sale being 
delayed, overcame, to a great degree, his 
regret. 

Mrs. Rayford had suggested to her husband 
the plan of their buying the Bury and letting 
it, if they could not afford to keep it up; but 
the Major truly remarked that such a purchase 
would exhaust the greater part of their fortune ; 
so dismissed the scheme as impracticable. 

Mrs. Rayford could find no redress for her 
own and her brother’s grievance, though she 
did find consolation in talking it over with her 
patient husband ; in saying many hard and— 
may our reader forgive us for recording it of 
this otherwise true-hearted woman—many wun- 
just things of Mr. Eden; and in walking about 
the park taking early farewells of old servants. 

Hugh called upon his incumbent and re- 
signed his curacy. 

Mr. Hubbard expressed his regret both for 
Mr. Hastings’ troubles and for his own incon- 
venience in having to obtain another curate; 
he hoped that Mr. Hastings would soon find 
his affairs less complicated and perplexing, and 
that he should soon meet with a curate who 
would suit him as well as Mr. Hastings suited 
him, and who—this Mr. Hubbard did not ex- 
press aloud—would also be content to accept a 
stipend of £70 a year. 

The rector also expressed sympathy for Mr. 
Hastings, whom he then questioned closely as 
to his present work and future prospects. 

Mr. Hastings, always candid, opened his 
heart, and found relief in doing so; for the 
rector spoke kindly, giving him advice as well 
as comfort. 

Mr. Hastings was aware of a difference in 
the condolence of his incumbent and that of the 
rector, and he wondered, as he walked home, 
wherein it consisted. 

On reaching home he found a note lying on 
his desk, which proved to be a bill for £10 due 
to his tailor. Curious as the fact may appear, 
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Mr. Hastings had entirely forgotten the fact of 
the debt existing, and was surprised to find, by 
the date of the bill, that it had been owing | 
for more than three months. With extreme 
economy bills had, hitherto, been paid as they 
came in. The carriage and Snowflake had been | 
sold to defray the expense of their keep at the | 
inn. The quarterly cheque from Mr. Hubbard 
had been handed over to the landlord; butcher 
and baker had been paid out of ready money 
lying at Bircham bank; Dr. Manor's bill had 
not yet arrived. But now the supply at the 
bank was fast failing, and there seemed no way 
of replenishing it until Elmbury was sold. 

In some perplexity Mr. Hastings put the’ 
bill in his desk, and, as usual, went to find 
his wife. 

“Did you see that letter on your desk? | 
Whom was it from?” were her first questions. 

“Tt was only Drew’s bill,’ Hugh replied. | 

“TI didn’t know you owed Drew anything. | 
My dressmaker has been here this afternoon. | 
She brought her bill, and as there was enough 
money in the davenport, I paid her. Have [| 
done right ?”’ 

“You can never do otherwise, love. How| 
much money is there left ?” 

“ Only two or three shillings. It was rather | 
a long bill, but you know I was obliged to have | 
the things.” 


“T think I will go down to the bank and get | 
And we want some for | 


the money for Drew. 
household purposes as well.” 

“Very well, dear. You must not lose any 
time, or the bank will be closed. 

Hugh went to the bank and requested to 
speak to Mr. Hellier. “I wish to know how 
much more money is on the credit side of my 
account,”’ he said. 

“If you will step into my room I can soon 
tell you.” 

Mr. Hastings was surprised and alarmed. 
There were but twenty pounds left. Mr. 
Hellier perceived his look of astonishment, and 
felt sorry for him. For a time he sat watching 
Mr. Hastings in silence, which at last the 
curate broke by requesting to have the re- 
maining £20 paid to him. 

Then Mr. Hellier spoke: “I should like to 
be of any use to you,” he said. “Will you 
allow me to lend you £20 instead of drawing 
the money from the bank? Then you will 
avoid the trouble of opening a fresh account.” 

Mr. Hastings looked up in astonishment. 
Mr. Hellier’s words, kindly as they were 
meant, stung him, for, with all his warm 
aflection and impulsive kindness, he was 
proud. 

“TI shall never borrow money,” he said, 





firmly ; “though I thank you for your kind- 


ness in offering it. Please to let me have the 
£20.” 

The money was soon placed in the curate’s 
hand, and he left the bank. ‘Ten pounds were 
sent to his tailor; the rest he carried home. 

The trial from which Hugh had striven to 
shield his wife was beginning to be felt by her. 
They were in want of money. She studied 
economy with a zeal beyond her strength. 

Many a time did her head ache through 
poring over accounts; many a time did she 
make her fingers stiff in doing stitches which, | 
two months previously, she would have paid a | 
workwoman to do. Susan, her faithful house- | 
maid, was willing enough to do anything she 
had time for; but as the little maid, whom | 
Rachel had engaged to help her, had been dis- | 
missed, Susan had become nurse as well as 
housemaid, and found the combined duties as | 
much as she could manage. 

“We must hope that we shall be fortunate 
enough to find a purchaser for Elmbury before 
long,” observed Hugh. 

“Or that your paper on botany will be ac- 
cepted for the Natural Science journal,” sug- 
gested Rachel, simply. 

“That has been condemned to the flames 
long ago, I am sure,” said Hugh, who, in his 
extremity, had, like many others, taken up his 
pen, in the Utopian belief that what it wrote 
would turn into gold, made bright by the lustre 
of renown. 

“Nobody could be so foolish as to burn that. 
I’ve no doubt it is in print, if we could only buy 
the magazine to see.” 

“T am afraid, Rachel dear, there was nothing 
new enough for the Natwral Science, and it was 
far too grave for any of the fashionable maga- 
zines. Nobody cares to read anything but 
trash now-a-days.” 

* But the other magazine refused the beauti- 
ful story you sent them because the editor 
thought it too trashy, as you call it.” 

“Too commonplace in its details to read as 
fiction,’ the editor said.” 

“ And yet it was all imagination.” 

“Every bit. But I tell you what I shall do 
next, Rachel. I shall try the plan of writing 
something quite true; I will follow Coventry 
Patmore’s example, and write a poem about you 
and our boy.” 

“Tam sure no editor would accept that,” 
returned Rachel, with a smile. “ Neither the 
idea nor the subject of the idea is original 
enough.” 

“Tam quite sure the ‘ subject of this narra- 
tive,’ as all good biographers call their hero or 
heroine, is original enough. There is not her 
equal on the face of the whole earth.” 

“T am quite sure no editor will believe that. 
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Your manuscript will be sent back to you as 
soon as the first line has been read.” 

“T'll show you, Rachel, although I would not 
let any one else know as much, that you are in 
this one instance mistaken.” 

During the evening Hugh did as he had— 
half in play, half in earnest—threatened. 

While Rachel sat at the side of the pretty 
bassinette which Mrs. Rayford had given her, 
watching her sleeping baby, stitching away at 
his tiny clothes, Hugh wrote his verses, and 
sent them to the editor of the True-to-Life 
Journal. 

When the editor’s reply came it appeared 
that he considered the poetry admirable in 
language; but too imaginative for the T'rue-to- 
Life Journal, and therefore returned it. 

Mr. Hastings was sorely affronted, as well as 
disappointed. He became daily more anxious 
for employment, since the Bury did not sell, 
and the time for his discontinuing his services 
at St. Stephen’s drew near. 

He now again advertised. The former at- 
tempt to procure a literary r scholastic situa- 
tion had signally failed. The second, he hoped, 
might be more successful. ~ 

Ready money, meanwhile, came to an end, 
and Hugh knew not whence to get more. 

“ It will all come right when the Bury is sold, 
and I have met with suitable employment; but 
till then we must be as saving as we can.” 

The Bury was not yet sold; and, indeed, only 
one person had even made any inquiries abou‘ 
it. Most of the servants had been dismissed ; 
though the gardeners and other outdoor ser- 
vants had begged to be retained on half-pay, 
in the hope of remaining as servants to the 
new owner of the estate. 

The next day Mr. Hastings’ went to Elm- 
bury, taking Sancho with him; for they were 
becoming too poor to be able to keep a dog, and 
Mrs. Rayford had promised to take charge of 
him. Rachel had much ado to restrain her 
tears as she patted his rough head for the last 
time. She had, indeed, great trouble to keep 
back her tears very often during the day, for 
her baby caused her more uneasiness than she 
would let Hugh know of, 

It had seemed feverish in the night, and in 
the morning was evidently very ill. 

The babe lay upon Rachel’s knee with its 
eyes closed, its dry lips apart, breathing’ in 
short rapid gasps, never moving but to give a 
ery of pain. 

Before Hugh left home Rachel suggested 
sending for Dr. Manor; but Hugh, knowing 
that there was a heavy unpaid bill looming, 
proposed that they should postpone doing so 
till the evening, if it were then 

“ We must try to avoid calling in Dr. Manor 





again,” he said; adding, on the strength of the 
experience he had gained in his ministerial 
visits, that sickness was incident to all child- 
ren, and that, as the feverishness had quite 
abated, he apprehended no cause for 

During the morning Mrs. Grenfell went to 
Elm Cottage, and confirmed Mr. Hastings’ 
opinion; so Rachel, having great confidence in 
her mother’s experience, banished her fears. 

When the evening came the child seemed 
better. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—AN UNSUCCESSFUL JOURNEY, 


Amoné the passengers who stood waiting for 
the up train on the platform at Bircham sta- 
tion the next morning was Mr. Hastings. 

He was going to town to put into execution 
a plan which he had devised the night before. 

Hugh intended to raise money on the secu- 
rity of Elmbury. He shrank from doing so; 
but the determination that his wife should not 
be put to inconvenience, and that he would not 
place himself under obligation to his friends, 
urged him to carry out his idea. He had other 
reasons for gcing to London. He carried with 
him a short manuscript, which he intended to 
lay before the editor of the Magazine, in 
the hope that it might yield him present re- 
muneration, and secure future employment. 
He was also going to have an interview with a 
certain clerical schoolmaster, who, having seen 
his advertisement, had answered it, as he was 
in want of an assistant master. 

With so much business on hand Mr. Hast- 
ings was not likely to return home till late in 
the evening, and so he told his wife when he 
bade her and their baby good-bye. 

On reaching town he went to an agent who 
had been in the habit of doing occasional busi- 
ness for his father, and made known to him his 
wish to borrow £300. 

The money-lender, who was well aware of 
the state of Mr. Hastings’ affairs, did not seem 
quite so willing to advance the money as the 
s€curity of landed property had led Mr. Hast- 
ings to suppose he would be, The interest 
he demanded was far greater than he expected. 
In fact, the loan would never have been made 
had not Mr. Hastings felt sure of being able to 
repay it from the proceeds of the employment 
which he felt confident of eventually obtaining. 
So, for his wife’s sake, he borrowed £300 at 
an exorbitant rate of interest: for his wife’s 
sake he entered the “office” of the 
Magazine, and inquired for the editor. 

The clerk in the dingy office, perceiving that 
Mr. Hastings wore a white tie, cont: to’ his 
usual mode of answering aspiring , in- 
formed Mr, Hastings that the editor was there, | 
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and would probably be able to see him if he 
would send in his card. 

Presently Mr. Hastings was ushered into 
the presence of the editor, who rose as his 
visitor entered, offered him a chair, listened 
while Hugh explained his mission, then glanced 
over his MS., promised to read it through at 
his leisure, and, if it met the requirements of 
his magazine, to insert it when there should 
be space for it, at the same time saying that 
there was little likelihood of future employ- 
ment being offered, as he was already “ over- 
stocked and overwhelmed ” with literary pro- 
ductions of every description. 

Having offered his thanks for the editor’s 
attention, Mr. Hastings left the office to call 
upon his correspondent, Mr. Ackland, the 
schoolmaster who was staying at an hotel in 
Jermyn Street. 

He was an elderly man, of the old school; 
straightforward and good-tempered; blunt in 
his manners, decided in his opinions; though 
none the less kindly, Hugh thought, when he 
received a cordial welcome from him. 

“I am anxious to meet with a gentleman 
who will undertake the responsibility of train- 
ing the boys, as well as the duty of teaching 
them,” Mr. Ackland explained, when prelimi- 
naries had been discussed. ‘“ Some one who 
would thoroughly enter into all my schemes 
for their good, and make the success of the 
school his interest.” 

“T think I could meet your wishes in this 
respect,” said Hugh. “May I ask what salary 
you offer ? ” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds a year,” 
returned Mr. Ackland, the schoolmaster; “and 
to give my helper an interest in the school, five 
pounds a year on every pupil I may have above 
the number of thirty.” 

“Are your pupils generally more in number ?”’ 

“They have amounted to forty for the last 
half-year: next quarter we shall be but thirty- 
eight.” 

Mr. Hastings paused to calculate how much 
he might estimate his salary to be: Mr. Ack- 
land paused to remember a question he had not 
as yet asked his visitor. He was the first to 
break the silence,— 

“T have not yet asked in what capacity you 
gained your experience as teacher,” he said. 

With his usual frankness Mr. Hastings re- 
plied, “I have never been in the habit of 
teaching. I have been engaged in parochial 
work.” 

The astonishment Mr. Ackland felt at the 
words revealed itself on his face. “I am afraid 
you would find the task of teaching my boys 
almost too tedious,” he said, kindly. “I wished 


“T do not think I should find what you re- 
quire beyond my power,” returned the curate, 
construing Mr. Ackland’s meaning aright: 
“the small experience I have had in taking an 
occasional class at the national schools shows 
me that I have a natural though perhaps un- 
developed aptitude for teaching.”’ 

“T see you speak in candour rather than 
from self-estimation,”’ returned Mr. Ackland, 
openly. “ But I could not engage a tutor who 
has not had practice. If I wanted a curate I 
should be pleased to hear more particulars of 
you, but as I require a schoolmaster I will not 
detain you longer; except, if an old man may 
take the liberty, to give you a parting word of 
advice. Do not change your path in life too 
often. Experience is the key to success.” 

“T would never change if I were not 
obliged,” returned Hugh, warmly; “ but I dare 
not let my wife and child starve on a curacy.” 

“ Have they hitherto managed to thrive upon 
it?” asked the elder gentleman, bluntly. 

“We have hitherto lived upon my father’s 
money. Now he is dead; and his fortune 
seems to have been squandered by unwary 
lawyers and brokers.” 

“ Am I speaking to a son of Sir Hugh Hast- 
ings ?” asked Mr. Ackland. 

“His only son,” replied Hugh. 
know my father ?” 

“Your grandfather and my father were 
friends, and I and your father were school- 


“Did you 


left school. 
the pleasure of seeing his son.” 

Mr. Ackland. then offered Hugh a glass of 
wine, and having expressed his regret that he 
could not engage him as his tutor, said he 
should be glad to let him know of any suitable 
opening he might hear of. 

Disappointed and dispirited, Mr. Hastings 
left Jermyn Street, and arrived at the railway 
station five minutes after the six o’clock train 
for Bircham had started. 

There was no other till eight o’clock. 

Had he known how earnestly Rachel longed 
for his return, he might have taken more care 
to reach the station five minutes earlier. Could 
he have foreseen the events that would happen 
at Elm Cottage during the day, he would pro- 
bably have given up his engagement to meet 
Mr. Ackland. 

As soon as her husband had gone, Rachel 
had dressed her baby. 
daily duty since the departure of Mrs. Wig- 
gins. 

The child seemed to have recovered from his 
sickness the evening before, and cooed and 
smiled in a way which delighted Rachel. 





to meet with some one more experienced.” 





Upon his being dressed he went to sleep, 


This had been her | 





fellows; but I never saw Sir Hugh after we | 
I am, however, glad to have had 
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and Rachel placed him in his bassinette, and|hear from Susan that he’s not quite so well. 
sat down beside him with her work to watch | A passing cold, I’ve no doubt, or some other 
him till he should wake. disagreeable incident to human nature it is, 

She was disturbed sooner than she expected, mum.” As Mrs. Wiggins spoke she advanced 
for in less than an hour the child awoke crying. towards Mrs. Hastings, and stooped to look at 

Rachel tried to soothe him; but she soon the child who was lying on Rachel’s knee. 
discovered that he cried from pain, not from ‘Has any one been giving the child anything 
restlessness, which the gentlest lullaby could | wrong to take?” Mrs. Wiggins asked, her face 


not dispel. jassuming a grave look of inquiry. 
Suddenly sickness came on, then feverish-| “Certainly not,” replied Susan, speaking for 
ness. | her mistress. “The baby has had nothing but 


Susan had come to her mistress’s aid, and did| what it ought to have had, you may depend 
her best to soothe any fears she might enter-| upon that.” 
tain. | Mrs. Wiggins bent her head nearer the 

“ The child is just as he was last night,” she |child’s face; she listened attentively to its 
said, kindly. ‘“There’s nothing the matter| breathing; she took one of its little hands 
with him, except that nature is just curing | tenderly in hers. 
itself. I wouldn’t take on about it, shea “Susan had better go for Dr. Manor,” she 
Shall I take the baby, just to give you arest? ” | said, in a tone more gentle than usual. 

“ No, thank you,” said Mrs. Hastings, hold-| “Is baby very ill?” asked Rachel, in sudden 
ing her babe more closely to her. “ Your | fear. “Tell me what is the matter with him.” 
master will know what we had better do when} “There is nothing the matter but what Dr. 
he comes home. What time is it, Susan?” |Manor may set right,” the woman replied, 

“°Tis only just half-past twelve,” returned | hurriedly, “if he is sent for at once.” 

Susan. “ Master said he shouldn’t be home “Tl run for him,” said Susan. 

till quite the evening. Don’t youthink,ma’am,| “No, no,” interposed Rachel, “I shall go 
if you are at all uneasy I'd better just step | myself.” 

round and ask Dr. Manor to look in?” | “Yourself, dear lady?” exclaimed Mrs. 

“No, thank you, Susan; we will wait till; Wiggins. .“ Why, ’tis getting quite dark, and 
the evening. I dare say baby will be better | mizzling into the bargain. ‘Tis not fit for you 
soon.”’ |to put your foot out of doors.” 

But instead of becoming better the child} “I shall go myself,’ returned Rachel. 
grew worse, very much worse; but having |“ Susan, can I trust my baby with you while I 
witnessed the same symptoms the evening | am gone?” 


before, and seen the child so completely re-| “Can you not trust the child with me?” 
cover itself, Rachel was neither so alarmed | asked the old nurse. 
nor anxious as she might otherwise have been.| Rachel looked up, and met a gaze of such 


She was watching by her child, watching also| honest sympathy that she placed the baby in 
the hours pass bringing the arrival of her} nurse’s arms, and then went in haste for the 
husband nearer, when Susan entered the room | doctor. 
with the news that Mrs. Wiggins, the nurse,, When Hugh came home that evening he 
had called. found that the doctor had been sent for, and 
“JT was on my way to the house of a lady| had spoken favourably, though, as they remem- 
just the other side of Bircham,” began Mrs. | bered afterwards, in very qualified terms, of the 
Wiggins as Susan ushered her into the room, | baby’s recovery. So both Hugh and his wife 
“and I felt as how I couldn't pass by your! felt cheered. That night, however, the baby 
door without knocking at it just to ask after| became so much worse that again the doctor 
you, mum, and the sweet babe. I'm sorry to| was summoned. 


PILGRIMS TO MECCA. 


It was a bright morning early in March, and | streets of mud-brick, and its two or three white 
the waves of the Red Sea were plashing gently | houses near the sea where Europeans reside, 
on their golden-coloured sands in hues of in- | presented, as usual, a busy scene. People of 
describable green and blue, so delicate, and yet | all races were mingling in the open market- 
so brilliant, that a painter’s art is sorely tried| place, and clamouring in so many different 
in the endeavour to represent them. | tongues, as to make the listener think of Babel 

The little town of Suez, with its narrow|at the dispersion. Here passed a ragged 
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Bedouin from the desert, in striped abba of 
rough goat’s hair, leading a stately camel; 
there a party of boatmen, bronzed and sturdy- 
looking, and pushing through them a negro 
from the interior, seeming even blacker than 
others from the effect of his white turban and 
tunic. Then you meet a group of chattering 
Greeks who are trying to cheat a European 
traveller, their untidy dress and dirty faces giv- 
ing them an unprepossessing appearance ; and 
you turn with pleasure to observe a couple of 
Arab chiefs from Jeddo, in crimson and apple- 
green kaftans and snowy muslin turbans, whose 
dignified bearing and quiet manners are a com- 
plete contrast. ‘Then the sound of the English 
tongue arrests your attention, and, alas! it is 
from British sailors staggering out of a tavern 
more than half tipsy, and thus setting a 
deplorable example to the natives of the 
country. Indeed, the mixed population of 
Italians, Maltese, Greeks, and others, besides 
the incessant arrivals of foreign sailors, bring 
great evils on Suez, and exhibit Europeans in 
a particularly unfavourable light. The out- 
skirts of the town are not safe to camp in, and 
travellers are warned to beware of passing the 
huts of the Greek labourers at the new canal 
after the sun is set. 

But the outward view is as bright and fair 
as the hearts of men are dark, and the white 
sails glistened in the sunshine, and the little 
boats danced on the clear green waves on that 
morning, as if there were no darkness or gloom 
in the world. The long range of cliffs (belonging 
to the Sinaichain), which are visibleonthe Asiatic 
side of the coast of the Red Sea, still wore their 
delicate rose hues, which subside as the morn- 
ing advances towards noon, and leave them 
more or less hazy till an hour or two before 
sunset, when more than the morning beauty 
clothes them with celestial colouring such as is 
never seen in our northern latitudes, and which 
almost atones for the want of northern verdure. 
Not a tree, not a blade of grass is to be seen on 
the barren coast of Suez and its neighbour- 
hood; only a plant or two reared with difficulty 
in a balcony here and there shows that vege- 
tation can exist. Probably the “sweet water”’ 
canal may in time alter this state of things, 
but so it is at this present. Would that the 
water of life, the true “sweet water,” might 
also flow into the parched and arid soil of men’s 
souls, and change them into “watered gardens,” 
bringing forth fruit meet for the Lord! 

Among the many vessels gliding about in 
the harbour of the Red Sea on the day to which 
I am alluding was a large Arab vessel, old, ill- 
built, as far as unprofessional eyes could judge, 
and certainly overcrowded with passengers. 
Tt was at anchor, and either intended to sail 





with the next tide, or to wait for a day or two 
more to get provisions, or to be yet further 
crammed with living cargo. 

For it was a pilgrim ship, and these are 
usually filled to a most dangerous degree with 
pilgrims of all classes, travelling to Mecca, the 
holy city of the Mahommedans. Not unfre- 
quently does one of these heavy-laden and ill- 
built ships founder in a storm between Suez 
and Jeddo—a port ten days lower down on 
the Red Sea,—and then the whole troop of 
misguided creatures are hurried into a watery 
grave; which, however, they are said not to 
regard with terror, at least, beforehand,—be- 
cause they are taught that dying on so holy a 
journey will insure them a place in the paradise 
of Mahommed. 

If, however, the vessel meets with fair wea- 
ther, and arrives safe at Jeddo, they proceed 
on camels for ten or twelve days more, through 
a burning desert, and finally encamp outside 
Mecca. 

And then commences a formula of religious 
ceremonies, some of which are evident remnants 
of paganism ; as, for instance, the display of 
the caba or holy black stone, venerated by 
the heathens of Arabia in old times. 

After a long course of vain ceremonies the 
pilgrim bands turn their faces towards their 
distant and various homes, and go through the 
same fatigues and dangers on their way back ; 
comforted by the idea that now they are 
cleansed from sin, and, at least for a consider- 
able time, perfectly pure. I had once an old 
man pointed out to me, who had performed the 
pilgrimage many times, and was by this sup- 
posed to be so completely secure of paradise 
and immaculate, that he might do what he 
liked and it would not be accounted sin in him. 

What a fearful blindness this reveals to us! 
and how such cases make the Christian long for 
the coming of his Lord to drive away the clouds 
of error by the brightness of his appearing ! 

I was admiring the view and thinking of 
these things as I sat on a pier close to the sea, 
and meantime held a small parcel of texts, 
printed in Arabic, in my hand, so as to be 
ready if any chance of offering one should 
occur. There were several boatmen about, 
but not one in a hundred of these know how 
to read, even among the Arabs; and half of 
these were negroes, who scarcely ever have 
any education. 

Presently, however, two men began walking 


up and down the pier, who were evidently pil- | 


grims. Both from their features and dress I 
could see that they were not natives of the 
country; they had complexions almost as fair 
as an Englishman’s, and more delicate-looking, 


being quite pale. The older of the two had a | 
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grey beard and a very pleasing countenance, 
with blue eyes; the other was of middle age 
and rather darker: he had also a pleasant face, 
and an air of great respectability. Both were 
clad in white woollen robes; such are always 
worn by Mecca pilgrims, whatever their rank 
or wealth. They looked a little anxiously at 
the papers in my hand, and after taking a few 
turns one stopped and looked at it, on which ] 
held it out to him, and they came up, and 
making a courteous salutation, the younger man 
took the paper, and I asked if he could read 
(this not being an uncivil question in the East, 
where it is not rare to find persons of consider- 
able wealth who, having risen from poverty, 
when adults have never learned to read). 

“ Yes,” he replied, and commenced reading 
the first text on the paper: * Blessed are the 
heaven.” His accent showed him not to be a 
native of Egypt, and as far as I could judge 
he was from Aleppo, but certainly a Syrian 
Moslem. 

“What is this?’ he said, looking a little 
puzzled, and repeating the words over again. 

‘You see,” said I, “that it means the lowly 
and humble who are said to be blessed. If we 
come in a proud spirit to God we cannot be 
accepted, can we ?”’ 

“No, truly,” said the older man, nodding. 

“ Well, if a poor man came to beg of you, and 
he said, lam rich and well off, you would refuse 
him; but if he told you of his poverty, and 
entreated alms on that account, you would pity 
and help him.” 

“ Doubtless.’ said both of them. “ Yes, yes, 
that is quite true.” 

‘* And so,’’ continued I, “is it with God and 


sinners; do not you believe so ?’ 








We conversed for some little time on this 


| . 
| text. I took care to speak, not as one whx 


was teaching, but as though I wished merely 
to see if they agreed with me; because, being 
pilgrims, they were likely to think they needed 
no sort of instruction, especially from a 
foreigner. 

We came alte rwards to the text on another 


paper,—* This is a true saying, and worthy of 


all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 


world to save sinners. 

He read it, and then looked at me inquir- 
ingly, and I spoke a little of our sinfulness and 
need of a Saviour. 

h, this was Seidna Issa’ (our Lord Jesus), 
said one, using the ordinary Moslem title for 
Christ. which is the same they apply to many 
others, as they say “Our Lord Moses,” and 
“Our Lord Mohammed,” «e. 

I said “ Yes;”’ and that this was the great 
reason of his coming into the world. “ Being, 


oor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
I I 


as you know,” I added, “and as is said in your 
Koran, the Word of God, and not like others 
who, though great prophets, were only men; 
but our Lord Jesus being the Word and 
Spirit, was able to save sinners by dying for 
them.” 

The elder man looked rather curious, but 
not angry, as T said this; and the other read 
over the text again, and then one or two more. 
“From whence are these words 2” he asked 
presently. 

* From the gospel.”’ I said, “which is God's 
word, as your own Koran says.” 

“And why are they printed on these 
papers ?’’ he continued. 

y Partly to serve as copies for scholars who, 
in writing, learn them,” I replied. 

“ And they are good indeed for the old as 
well as young,” added the old man; in which 
remark I cordially seconded him. 

Several Arabs of the poorer class as well as 
a negro boatman had joined us by this time, 
and were listening and occasionally putting in 
a remark. At last the pilgrims thought it 
time to go, as the elder said, “* I[braheem, we 
we must now go.” And the other then offered 
to return me the papers; L begged him to keep 
them. 

“We have our own book for the voyage,” 
said he. 

‘Well, keep these also; you may read them 
sometimes, and they are good words surely.” 

“True,” said the old man; “ keep them, 
keepthem.” And his friend, thanking me very 
courteously, put the texts into his bosom, and 
they went away to prepare for their voyage, 
and I saw them no more. 

Perhaps they may be persuaded by some 
bigoted comrade to throw the precious words 
into the water. Perhaps they may keep them 
and read them again. Who can tell ? God 
alone knoweth the secrets of every heart, and 
which seed shall fall by the wayside, and which 
among thorns and stones, and which shall 
bring forth fruit unto everlasting life. But 
many an earnest prayer went with these white- 
robed pilgrims, that the truth might enter 
their hearts, and make them flee from the 
bondage of sin and of superstition; and that 
the Lord, the Spirit of truth, would accompany 
them over the green waters and enlighten their 
dark souls. 

If those little papers ever reach Mecca, they 
will, in all probability, be the first that ever 
were brought to that city. We know not, and 
most likely never shall know their fate, but we 
must hope ard pray for the blessing. “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days.” 

MARY L. WHATELY. 
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1. What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
for Family Use? 


Its practicability, pleasantness, and 
genuine utility. These qualities em- 
brace every possible requirement, and 
are due to the following facts :— 

Ten minutes’ personal instruction en- 
ables a lady to use the machine at once 
(not all the extra appliances), and the 
printed instructions furnished with the 
machine, are ample for learning both the 
machine and appliances. 

Not half the physical, nor a tenth of 
the mental, exertion is required in using 
it, which other machines impose, 

To keep it in perfect working order 
requires very little attention, only wiping 
and oiling; it is never necessary to take 
out a screw or remove any part. 

The needle and thread can be changed 
in one minute, tension and length of 
stitch in one second. No other changes 
are required unless the extra appliances 
are used. 

One can make ready for hemming any 
width, felling, tacking, cording, quilting, 
binding, stitching at any required dis- 
tance from the edge, braiding, em- 
broidering and leather work—all in less 
than ten minutes! 

The needle is short, straight, bevelled 
from a heavy shank, and cannot be set 
wrong. 

The machine is throughout the simplest 
and best made of all sewing machines ; 
does not get out of order, except by ill 
usage or accident; does not wear out; 
is silent in operation; does not turn the 
wrong way; does not soil the hands or 
dress of the operator; uses any good 
cotton; makes a garment complete and 
right side out; and the quality of its 
work is superior in every respect to that 
lone by any other machine, or by hand. 





2. What is the usual experience 
with the Willcox & Gibbs in 
Family Use ? 

Every member of the family uses it 
more or less, not excepting children 
from ten years of age, and even the 
younger ones amuse themselves with it 
harmlessly.* 

The sewing machine being almost as 
quickly got ready for any emergency as 
the hand needle, and working so much 
faster and better, is used for every little 
occasion that arises in daily life, and, as 
ordinarily used in families, does neat and 
durable work. 


3, What is the usual experience 
with other Sewing Machines in 
Family Use? 

Chain stitch machipes are bought be- 
cause they are supposed to be “cheap,” 
and thrown away when they are found 
to be worthless. 

Two thread machines are designed, 
made, and used, chiefly for manufuctur- 
ing purposes, for some of which they 
are comparatively well adapted; for 
when so employed, they are in constant 
use by practised hands, and few changes 
of the machine are necessary. 

They are, however, sold more or less 
for family use for which, though they 
may be ingenious in design, excellent in 
manufacture, and complete in their ap- 
pointments, they have no fitness whatever. 
The result is what ought to be expected. 

Occasionally, ladies who have me- 
chanical tact, become expert with them; 
though rarely more than one member of 
a family ever learns to use them success- 
fully. Very often no one is able to 








* An incident illustrative of this fact is related to 
us by a lady who has had one of our machines a few 
weeks. She had not po her little girls the use of 
bo vy wey a ys they should — it, but lately 

ound they n very succe: Ty em; ing it in 
dressmaking for their dolls, signe 
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comprehend them, and they are not used 
unless competent seamistresses are em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

When used at all, even in families, 
they are used as manufacturing rather 
than as family machines. To get them 
ready for a little work involves too much 
labour and uncertain delay; hence they 


are only called upon when a quantity has ° 


accumulated. Then, if there is much of 
one kind, the operator is soon wearied 
by the unaccustomed and continuous 
strain upon the abdominal and dorsal 
muscles; if there is a variety of work, 
so much time is lost in changing the 
machine that little is accomplished. 

At any time the occurrence of a 
trifling accident (to which these ma- 
chines are very liable) may tangle and 
injure both the machine and the work. 
Often the cost of spoiled work, repairs, 
&c., is more than the value of all the 
services rendered by the machine. 

Moreover, the work of two thread 
machines, as they are ordinarily used in 
JSamilies, is unsatisfactory both in appear- 
ance and durability ; though, when skil- 
fully done, it is not generally objectionable 
in these respects. 

Thousands who have them will con- 
firm our statement, that on account of 
the difficulty of learning them, the diffi- 
culty of working them, the difficulty of 
keeping them in order, and the difficulty 
of changing them from one kind of work 
to another, they are impracticable for 
family use, and, that, on account of their 
hideous noise, they are odious in the 
family circle.* 


4. What is tho usual experience with 
the Willcox & Gibbs of ladies who 
have neither leisurenor disposition 
to devote much time to learning a 
Sewing Machine? 

Peculiarly satisfactory. The use of 
the machine is so easily acquired, and is 
so truly a pleasure that learning it in- 
volves no apprenticeship, and working 
it no drudgery. 

* Several two thread machines are said to be “ noise- 
lesa.” They are only less neivy than some others, 








We are not aware that any lady of 
intelligence has ever become familiar 
with our machine without finding her 
utmost expectations realised. 


5. Can a lady in delicate health or 
a child use the Willcox & Gibbs 
without harm ? 

A lady who is barely able to walk, 
or a child of six years, may use the 
machine, with moderation, not only 
without harm, but with pleasure and 
actual physical benefit. To such, the 
use of it is a gentle exercise of both 
body and mind. Physicians who are 
acquainted with the Willcox & Gibbs, 
invariably recommend it in preference 
to any other—often when no other 
could be safely used. 


6. Has the Willcox & Gibbs any 
faults as a Family Machine ? 

We believe it has not. ‘‘It is every- 
thing that a sewing machine can be” is 
the common testimony of those who 
use it. 


7. What faults do rival Sewing 
Machine houses attribute to it ? 
None to the machine itself ; but some 

of them represent that its work is worth- 

less. ‘They say “it would be a beautiful 
machine if the stitch were only reliable ; 
but it is only a single thread machine,” 

“a pretty toy,” “the best of its class,” 

&e. Some have even undertaken, by 

intrigue, to have premiums awarded to 

it, distinguishing it in this manner in 
order to exclude it from competition 
with their own machines. 

They admit that it is simple, easy to 
manage, pleasant to use, and well made ; 
in fact, they are willing to echo almost 
any praise of the machine if they can 
only prevent the public from raising the 
question whether a seam made with one 
thread may not be better than a seam 
made with two. * 

There is a manifest sophistry in the 
terms “lock” stitch and “double” 
thread; for, by a clever association of 
ideas, they convey a false impression. 
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The “lock” stitch seam is always un- 
locked at both ends, and wherever the 
thread may happen to be broken, and 
must always be fastened with a hand- 
needle; nevertheless, it is impossible to 
take out the seam asa whole without great 
injury to the work; nor is the thread 
“double” in the ordinary meaning of that 
word; the extra thread adds nothing to 
the strength of the seam; it is not em- 
ployed for that purpose, but only as a 
necessity growing out of the manner of 
making the stitch. 

To those who are acquainted with 
sewing machines, the words “lock” 


‘stitch and “ double ” thread are sugges- 


tive of inextricable difficulties and com- 
plications rather than of strength and 
security. 


8. Why do some of our rivals cha- 
racterize the Willcox & Gibbs as 
a chain stitch Machine ? 

By unjustly involving it in the popular 
condemnation long since passed upon 
chain stitch machines, they hope to keep 
buyers from examining it; or, if they 
have already seen it, to destroy their 
confidence in it. 

When ladies (and gentlemen as well) 
call to examine our machine, we exhibit 
it doing a variety of practical work, 
then invite them to try it themselves, 
and show them how to proceed. In a 
few minutes they, who had never before 
given any attention to a sewing machine, 
have learned the use of ours. 

They wonder that so little machinery 
can do so beautiful work so easily, even 
in the hands of novices. They admire 
the ingenuity of the various devices for 
facilitating the use of the machine—such 
as the guard over the wheel, the brake 
to prevent it turning the wrong way, 
the self-adjustment of the needle, the 
self-fastening at the ends of a seam, the 
unlocking and taking out of a seam 
misplaced, &e. “ They are delighted 
with all they have seen and experienced, 
but prudently desire to examine other 
machines before buying. 

They go to several other sewing ma- 





chine houses and see work said to have 
been done by their machines, but which 
has been elaborately “finished” by the 
hand needle; they are presented with 
samples ; whether they see the machine in 
operation or not, they witness few or none 
of the changes that involve difficulties, 
which are continually occurring in family 
work, as of needles, under threads, ap- 
pliances, &c, They have no opportunity 
to try the machines, but are promised in- 
struction gratis after purchase, when it 
would be of no service in making a selec- 
tion. Moreover, they are sometimes told 
that our machine, for which they have 
ventured to express a favourable opinion, 
is “ only a chain stitch machine,” &c., and 
are shown samples of its work which fall 
to pieces the instant they are touched.* 

Some are caught in the double thread 
net, but the wiser ones decline to buy 
sewing machines, of the utility of which 
they have had no opportunity of forming 
an intelligent opinion, and return to 
investigate the Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 
In whatever state of mind they come, 
their second call is even more welcome 
than the first. 

We inform them that the Willcox & 
Gibbs stitch is a later invention than the 
other stitches in common use, and an 
improvement on them ail. 

We show them a chain stitch machine 
side by side with the Willcox & Gibbs, 
and point out the differences in me- 
chanism, action, and stitch, all of which 
they see for themselves. 

We assure them that the samples of 
our stitch shown them by certain of our 
rivals were made, purposely for their de- 
ception, with a too tight tension, or 
expressly unlocked. 

We show them that on the samples 
they have brought in from other houses 
of the work of their several machines, 
the hems and fells are made wrong side 
out, that the “fells” are made lengthwise 
the cloth, and in some cases are not 
fells at all, but simply tucks stitched 
down Bi ass ¢ 





* Our old style noisy machine, with an improper 
needle, without guard, or break, and with looper set 
away from the needle, has been exhibited to show the 
characteristics of the Willcox and Gibbs! 
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We make, in their presence, samples 
of practical work, fairly illustrating the 
capabilities of our machine, some of 
which can be properly made by no other. 

We apply a practical test to the 
Willcox & Gibbs stitch and the “lock” 
stitch (our chief rival), both made as 
perfectly as possible, and with the same 
cotton, and the same length of stitch, on 
the same piece of cloth; the two seams 
being cut across at equal distances and 
subjected to strain and rubbing, such as 
occur in washing and wear. 

The “lock” stitch lets go, but the 
Willcox & Gibbs holds fast. 

Our visitors now comprehend the 
anxiety of our rivals to degrade our 
machine to the level of the chain stitch, 
in the hope of evading comparison with 
it. 

9. What Stitch does the Willcox & 


Gibbs make ? 


Our stitch is known throughout the 
world as the Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 
Both the stitch and the mechanism by 
which it is made are the invention of our 





Mr. Gibbs, and the exclusive use of them 
is secured to us in Great Britain by 
Royal Letters Patent, No. 1971—1857. 
_ Prior to this invention no valuable one 
thread machines had been made, and 
two thread machines were in high favour 
owing to the general disrepute which 
had been given to one thread machines 
by those making the chain stitch. 

The Willcox & Gibbs, using but one 
thread, was at first regarded by the 
sewing machine interest as only another 
of the chain stitch family and was, there- 
fore, able to secure, almost unobserved, 
every valuable feature in sewing ma- 
chinery covered by patents then in force. 

The old two thread machines, however, 
soon found themselves confronted with a 
more formidable rival than they had been 
to each other; for the new machine sur- 
passed them all, both in the perfection 
of its mechanism and the practical 
qualities of its work. 

The characteristics of the Willcox & 
Gibbs stitch are fully set forth in 
the answers to the three following 
questions. 

(To be continued.) 








135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Samples of Work, Price List, and “Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 


Family use,’ sent free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not. 
Kvery facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 


Purchase. 





Buyers, as well as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the form of the letter 
yer our Trade Mark, are cautioned against infringing our Rights. 





M‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W, 


























MACMILLAN & CO0,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Uniformly , THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS 
printed, in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by Stn Noziu Paton, | and LYRICAL POEMS in the English lang . Selected 


Lf. Wootngr, W. Hormay Hunt, J. E. Miuuars, &e. and arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 

Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; | THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Say- 

morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each volume. ings. Selected and arranged by Manx LeMon, Editor of 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. Punch. 

With Vignette by Antuur Hueuss. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this World to 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with That which is to Come. By Joun Bunyan. 
Notes, by Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow | BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and 
School. With Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens. | “ Yvil, With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDI6 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of ail COUNTRIES | Wnaieur, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
athe Heir of Kedelyife ns \urated bythe Author of qirg ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


# Edited, from the Original Editions, by J. W.Cuarg, M.A., 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POEIRY. Selected and —_Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. | THE REPUBLIC of PLATO, Translated into English 
THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest | “sith Analvsi ; “3 
British Ballads. Edited by Wi1LLIAM ALLINGHAM. pe ew er ee 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE, from the best English Hymn | THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From the 
Writers, Selected and arranged by Sir RounDELL PALMER. best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged by Joy 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST | Hozian,Professorof Vocal Musioin King's Colbge, 


POETS. Selected and arranged by Coventry ParMorE. | THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
THE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. Selected Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by ALEXaNDER SMITH. 
and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & 0O., LONDON, 


COOD HANDWRITING. 


The youth who can write a good hand has already made a most important step towards his advancement in life ; 
whilst the youth whose handwriting is bad is placed at a most serious disadvantage. Indeed, the 
advantages to youths and adults of possessing a good handwriting are s0 many and 30 
obvious, that too much importance cannot be attached to the proper mode of 
acquiring it. Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN 
have had for some time past in preparation a 


SERIES OF NEW COPY BOOKS, 


to which they beg to direct special attention. These Copy-Books, which are 
issued under the Title of 


CASSHLLS 
NEW COPY-BOOKS FOR THE MILLION, 


ARE NOW READY, 
and consist of a carefully selected Series of 


THIRTEEN COPY-BOOKS 


WITH 


SET COPIES ON EVERY PAGE. 
Leading the Learner by easy gradations from the simplest forms of letters to a fluent and graceful style of penmanship. 








The Engraved Plates from which these Books are printed have been prepared at immense cost by a New Patent 
Process, to ensure the production of a Set of Copies superior to anything ever altempted before; and it is only the 
enormous circulation which such a Series must necessarily attain, being emphatically “COPY-BOOKS FOR THE 
MILLION,” that would justify the Publishers in offering them at @ price which places them within the reach of 
the Million. 


The Set is supplied at Two Shillings per Set of Thirteen Books; or each Book separately, at Twopence. 


*,* To be procured of all Booksellers, from whom Prospectuses can be obtained on application. 


Ge The First Half- Yearly Volume of CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR, consisting of 416 quarto 
azes, and containing about 600 Illustrations and Diagrams in elucidation of the text, is now ready, handsomely 
tod in cloth gilt, price 6s. This Work, which Constitutes a plete Encyclopaedia of Elementary, Advanced, 
and Technical Education, has been characterized by the “ Dublin University Magazine” as filling up a field of 
education vast and most important to the community. 

Now ready, Parts I., II., and IIL, price 7d. each, CASSELL’'S ANNOTATED EDITION OF MATTHEW 
HENRY’S COMMENTARY. With beautifully executed Coloured Maps. The distinguishing feature of this New 
Edition of Matthew Henry's great work is in the Annotations, which, consisting of supplementary original Notes 
contributed by eminent Biblical Scholars of the present day, will constitute the Work a complete, acowrate, and 
critical Commentary upon the Holy Bible. 

@ASSELL, PETTYR, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE. FRAUD. 


eh ee Wirnovut the precaution of observing 
, closely the address, “ BRYANT AND May,” 

B RYANT & MAY S and the Trade Mark—an ark—the Pub- 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, RpMiiiniiar Sua 


posed upon with 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE 310).@ an article that 


Sold Everywhere. does not afford 
Protection from Fire. 
















SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


“PURITY & EXCELLENGE 
AND DRUGGISTS. 


OF QUALITY.” 





EXHIBITIONS oF 1851,1862,1865, 


AND ALSO 


ASILVER MEDAL’ 
AT THE \20!: 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
aN & POrs, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 


ra bn Vy the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


audaciously substituted instead of 


PATENT 
TORN FLOUR. BROWN AND POLSON'S. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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